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‘ MRS, HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL 


.. . “Isa great advance upon ‘ Ropert Evsmere.’”—Chicage Tribune. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


Y MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, 
Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ etc., ete. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00 
A LIBRARY EDITION IS IN PREPARATION, UNIFORM WITH THE LIBRARY EDITION OF *‘ ROBERT ELSMERE.’ 


2 Vols., $3.00. 


** Mrs. Humphry Ward's new story is at once strongly realistic and strikingly and variously ilustretive of the currents of modern thowgAt 


It deals not only with those religious problems which are being discussed with increasing zest throughout the civelized world, but of brings om question 
those essentially modern views of the influence of heredity and temperament upon life which are doing so much to modify the old dogmatu note 
sions. It is emphatically a novel of the period and is informed throughout by the * Zeitgeist. 


** Written with surprising strength and fire, deeply interesting throughout, and a very remarkable creation 

‘* Finally, it must be said that ‘THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE’ IS A REMARKABLY POWERFUL, WELL-SUSTAINED, INTERESTING 
AND WELL-WRITTEN NOVEL. 

** It certainly requires some thought in its readers, for much thought has gone to its composition But it will reword attention, and once read " 
will be remembered.’’—New York Tribune. 

‘*Yet Mrs. Ward has given in this book a work of literary art more valuable and more enduring than Rorert FE.uswers, while considered as a 
discussion of current ethical and religious and social problems it is no less superior to the book which was making so extraerdinary a sensation 
two or three years ago. . . . 

‘*Mrs. Ward pictures their life on the farm with a pathos and minuteness that reminds us now of Dickens, now of George Macdonakl, and 
now of George Eliot. 

‘“*Mrs. Ward has written this book with purpose and with conscience. It teaches true lessons, it paints rea: life and experience, and it is a 
worthy addition to the great English novels of our generation.’’'—Review of Reviews. 


NOW READY, UNIFORM WITH BRYCE'S AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


THE PLATFORM. 


ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 
BY HENRY JEPHSON. 
2 vols, large crown, 8vo; cloth, gilt, $4.00. 
‘* Dr. Henry Jephson has struck a new vein in political history, and has worked it certainly with diligence, and we think his readers will say with success. 


He claims that among the great political agencies the Platform has hitherto been overlooked. His remarks have an interest for all communities under parlia 
mentary or elective government. 2 A very useful, as wellas a very interesting addition to political literature."'— Washington Post 


NEW NOVELS. 
12mo, cloth, price $1.00 each. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. By Georce Gissinc, author! DR. CLAUDIUS. By F. Marion Crawrorp. New 


of ‘*‘ Demos,”’ ‘* The Nether World,"’ ete. Edition. 


THAT STICK. By Cuartotre M, Yonce, author} MARIAM. By Horace Victor. 
of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,"’ etc. 





SIR WALTER RALEGH: A Biography. 


By WILLIAM STEBBING, M.A. With frontispiece. Svo, $2.60. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. 


By F. Mary WILson. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


It consists of a brief, compact, descriptive analysis of his several poems, or of a very large number of them, all made, obviously, after a close study 
tel sp a invaluable as guides by those who have not time to study them closely, yet would not be entirely cut off from enjoying their 
uty.—N, Y. Times 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD.) TALES AND LEGENDS. 


A Contribution to the Study of Comparative Religion. Svo, $4.50. Of National Origin or widely Current in England from Early Times. With 
Critical Introductions by W. Carew Hazuirt, 8vo, $3.50. 


DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE AND KNIGHTAGE. 


Of Great Britain and Ireland for 1892. Fifty-second Year. 978 pages, $3.75. 





MAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Ons W. DA VZELL'S PRIVATE 
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=. Setentific School. Send for Catalogue. 
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LLEGE YOR ‘WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHaR.LEs F. THWING. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bryn Maw 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, ro MILES 
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aris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
Me... VAN "PELT’S AMERICAN 
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and a@ corner 
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references and circular address 
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Master o° the Co lége Galliard, and ‘Madame Ble- 
ler, née Merle fg gné, receive into their house a 


Mmited manner of pupils who follow the classes of 
the College. | 1 Master's residence forms a 
part o! college bui'dings, which stand on high 

in one of a of Lausanne. 





large playground and a gy im are attached to 
the house. ‘The boys are expected to talk nothing bit 


The studies, heaith, and behavior of te boys are 
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them in the fear and ‘ove of 

Schoo! fees £8 to £15, accord LA Board £72 
Pannum (summer holidays mat ot incl e4), to be paid 
Fay med at the begteing of each term 
her information \ ggeaaes M. CHARLES BIcLER, 
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Refere may be made to Richard Wood, 1620 Lo 

cust Street, “philadelphia. 
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GRADUA TE OF AN EASTERN 

m. College desires to teach German, Math., or 

Erassice (first pref.) Now studying in Germany. won? 
year’sexp. Add. F. P., 23 Oliver St., Lockport, N. Y. 


WARLES W. STONE. Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agenctes. 


OOD POSITIONS! THE SCHOOL 
and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Cnicago), Tl. 
now has on its books many good positions in the best 
Universities, Colleges, State by wee City Schools, 
ete. Send for our new hand-book. 
Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, I. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency F may, pvetenece. Teachers, Tu- 

tors, Governesses, to Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies. Apply 


‘ Mrs. 4. J, Youna-Fu.to 
28 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

tan Mierects Los Angeles age gency 
Sprii 1 free. EvERETrT O. Fisk & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary. shou'd address 
C. B. Rueeies & Co., (Palace Ho sl Buildi », 
Room C, 287 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors. governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and families. Mieiam CoyYRIERE, 
5th Av.. cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHER'S’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
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oO! ages, ry. science, art, music, etc,, a 
very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets Sent on appl ‘cation. 








PENNSYLVANIA, North W: 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-second year Sept. 
9. Board and tuition, $240. uates. either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Gol: 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. BRuNNER, P.O. Box 41. 


P: OMEC ve av hia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COM. D MISS BELL’S 
English, inca a a German Boarding School 
for young ladivs reopens Sept. 28. 
Students prepared for college." ieaole grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadel phia, 1350 Pine 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day ‘chool for Young Ladifes will reopen Sept. 28 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY ll, 1802. 


The Week. 


Mr. BuaINe’s letter announcing that he 
is not a candidate for the Presidency has 
been so generally discounted that it will 
not cause any sensation. Every well- 





Those solemn editors who profess not to | 


be able to see anything funny in the inglo- 
rious close of the late unpleasantness with 


Chili, ought to read the current debates in 
| Congress. 


The surest way for any speaker 


| to raise a laugh is to make some reference 


informed person has known since his | 


break-down last May that he was physi- 
cally incapable of filling the Presidency, 
and that the excitement of a campaign 
would be more than he could safely en- 
counter. It has therefore been only a 
question of the time when, and the man- 
ner in which, he would announce the 
fact that his name would not go 
before the Convention. He has put 
off writing the letter as long as he could, 
and when he did write it he made it as 
curt as possible. There is not even the 
slightest reference to the Administration 


of President Harrison, and it is easy to | 


perceive the writer's attitude of contempt 
towards his nominal chief. All that he 
has to say, after thanking his friends for 
their confidence, is that he is sure they 
will ‘‘make earnest effort in the approach- 
ing contest, which is rendered specially 
important by reason of the industrial and 
financial policies of the Government being 
at stake”; and that ‘‘ the popular decision 
on these issues is of great moment and 
will be of far-reaching consequence.” In- 
deed, the letter is as short and tart as it 
could well be made. 





After taking two weeks to think it over, 
the acting Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Spaulding, has concluded that he must 
reckon in the Treasury statement the ex- 
penses on account of the national-bank 
fund, and so he now admits a deficit of 
about $250,000 for the first six months of 
the fiscal year, instead of the surplus of 
$7,000,000 which he reported to the Ways 
and: Means Committee on January 23. 
On that date, he also admitted that the 
cash in the Treasury used for the purpose 
of meeting the requirements of the sink- 
ing fund had not been included in the ex- 
penditures. He said that about $10,000, 
000 out of the ‘‘apparent surplus of $24,- 
000,000” would be needed to provide for 
those requirements. Last Saturday he stat- 
ed that during the first six months of the 
fiscal year $29, 986, 256 had been turned over 
to the sinking fund. Secretary Foster, in 
his annual report, estimated the total sum 
which would be needed for that purpose 
at $48,913,025. So here isa discrepancy of 
about $10,000,000 between him and his 
subordinate. We recur to these conflicting 
statements to show how impossible it is to 
accept any of them as exact, and in what 
an insecure condition our national finances 
now stand. 


| individuals. 


to that case of acting under the duellist’s 
code without abiding by its rules. Repub 
licans, too, resort to it as well as Demo 
crats. Thus, Congressman Bowers the 


| other day, in defending. the Billion 


Dollar Congress, gave a humorous turn 
to his remarks by saying that, but for 
the large appropriations, we should not 
have been able ‘‘to send an ultimatum to 


| the Indians in Patagonia.” The laughter 


which such sallies evoke in the House and 
in the country in general is really one of 
the best proofs the Chilians could have that 
this nation at heart cherishes no unkind 
feelings towards them. If there had 
been any genuine war feeling in the 
country, it would not have 
off as it did, in a hearty guifaw and 
a sense of relief, when it was found 


blown 


that the President was able to get in a 
threat of war only by turning his back on 
assurances of peace and rushing to the 
fray with his eyes shut. We hope that 
Minister Montt and the other intelligent 
Chilians now in the United States will not 
fail to observe how conclusive this evi 
dence is, or to point it out to their country 
men. Itis safe to say that, outside of poli 
tico-naval circles, and apart from boys and 
those who take the boyish view of a war, 
there was absolutely no sentiment in this 
country in favor of fighting Chili for any 
of the real or imaginary offences alleged 
against her. 


Ex-Senator Ingalls added one more to 
his cynical exposures of Republican 
schemes in the remarks he made in Chica- 
go last week about the real purposes of the 
Warriors. He said that ‘‘the suppositi 
tious trouble with Chili was manufactured 
by people who have a direct interest 
in securing a big appropriation from 
Congress to build an expensive, use 
less, unnecessary navy. It was the 
annual war scare which is gotten up by 
those same people just about the beginning 
of every Congress.” There has already 
been a good deal of justification for such 
an opinion in the quiet laying of fingers 
alongside noses indulged in by navy con- 
tractors, and in the haste with which a 
naval appropriation bill has been intro 
duced in the Senate. Nor can there be 
any doubt that Ingalls reflects a great 
body of public sentiment in the West in 
his further observation : 

‘A navy will only get us into trouble, 
just as the Baltimore did. There is no 
necessity for this country sending a lot of 
war-ships swaggering around the earth say- 
ing, ‘The United States must be respected!’ 
The United States is respected without 
any bullying of that sort. Nations are like 


A blustering fellow who goes | 


around with a revolver in his hip-pocket and a 
bowi.-knife down his boot-leg, is more apt to 
get inte trouble than a quiet citizen who goes 


| unarmed and minds his own business. The 


United States does not need to play the nile of 
a ‘bad man.’”’ 

Many of the Western Republicans in the 
last Congress were very reluctant to vote 
for the increased naval expenditures. In 
fact, some of them did at first vote against 
the increase, and it was not until the Tri 
bune had lectured Mr. Peters and the rest 
of them for their ‘“‘prairie idea of a navy” 
that the bill went through, We think 
that the ridiculous finale of the Chilian 
imbroglio will considerably strengthen the 
prairie idea in the press 


nt Congress 


We find in the Washington despatches 
to the Times a fresh example of the kind 
of things the navy is ready to do for us 
now that it has no chance to bombard 


Valparaiso. It is described in these words 





Probably the only chancé of getting Mole 
St. Nicolas is to wait for t xt Havtian 
revolution, which can be counted upen to 
oceur before long, and then make the ces 
sion of the Mole the pri of recog nt 
the United States of one side or the othe 
That is practically what was done at 
the time of » last revolution but 


Mr. Douglass let it get away from him. In 


case such a bargain is made again, it is proba- 





ble that immediate posession will be taken by 
the United States, and n pportunity will be 
given for the Haytian Government to back cut 


of its contract."’ 


This has the true piratical ring. Wait till 
your neighbor is in trouble and then seize 
his property. There is just one improve 

ment that we could suggest, and that is to 
stir up some trouble in Hayti in order to 
make a pretext for taking the property 

There is generally one Government of 


Hayti on that island and another on 


some neighboring island—Jamaica for 
example. Why not go to the latter 
government and make a bargain to 
put it in power on condition that it 
hand over the Mole St. Nicholas to us? 
This is about the same thing that Mr 
Douglass tells us was done before, and 
might have succeeded had we not been 
pushing a steamship-subsidy job on the 
Haytian Government at the same time. 
Of course we should not make the mistake 
the second time of having an over-scrupu- 
lous Minister at Port au Prince. 


Mr. Hill continues to neglect his duties as 
United States Senator at Washington, and 
spends week after week of the session at 
Albany, in order to “‘set up” the caucuses 
which will send delegates to his ‘‘snap” 
convention of February 22. The attention 
of the whole country is called to this 
shameless performance by the proceedings 
in the Senate on Monday. It was the day 
set for action on the nomination of a post- 
master for Elmira, the Senator's home. 
He had objected to the President's choice, 
and had asked to have consideration of 
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the important matter postponed until 
he could be present. In accordance 
with the demands of ‘Senatorial cour- 
tesy,”” postponement was twice granted. 
When a third request for delay was made 
on Monday, and the Senate was asked to 
wait until the 24th of February, when the 
midwinter convention would have been 
held, even his Democratic colleagues were 
so much disgusted that they refused to 
comply with the impudent request, and 
final action in the matter was taken. As 
though to emphasize Hill’s flagrant ne- 
glect of his duties at Washington, word 
comes from Albany that he has had to 
leave the quarters which he had taken 
in a respectable private house there, be- 
cause the decent people who live in it 
could not stand the goings-on of the gang of 
political ‘‘ strikers ” who are his only visit- 
ors, and that he has had to go to the Dele- 
van House, where he is appropriately quar 
tered in Tweed’s old rooms. 





The simple facts about Mr. Hill’s ca- 
reer are, that he learned his first lessons in 
political methods from a man who was first 
dismissed from the Union Army and was 
_afterwards a convict; that his chief wea- 
pons in political warfare have always been 
bribery, trickery, and party treachery; 
that he has habitually formed his political 
alliances with the worst elements of socie- 
ty; that he has from his earliest manhood 
to the present moment never associated 
with the respectable elements of so- 
ciety, but with the base and de- 
praved; that he has conferred the public 
offices within his gift upon the men who 
were most willing and unscrupulous in 
doing his political work ; and that the theft 
of the control of the State Senate, with 
which he has ended his career as Gov- 
ernor, is the logical and fitting culmina- 
tion of a busy lifetime of political crime. 
That such a man should presume to offer 
himself as the candidate of a great party 
for the Presidency of the United States is 
the most astonishing event in our political 
history. Nothing approaching it has ever 
happened before, or is likely ever to happen 
again, for it is preposterous to assume that 
the experiment can meet with anything 
except overwhelming rebuke and failure. 


‘ 





' We understand that the perplexity of 
the Tammany and Hill people over Gov. 
Flower increases daily. They say they 
have to watch him in eight-hour shifts, 
lest by some bad blunder, committed when 
alone, he should in some manner damage 
the great cause they have at heart. They no- 
minated him, doubtless, knowing he would 
be subservient, but they now see that there 
is such a thing as too great subserviency 
even ina tool. He may at any moment, 
by some display of excessive and foolish 
zeal in their service, still further ag- 
gravate the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. But he can hardly do worse out 
of his own head than they have made 


, 





him do already. The appointment of 
Mr. Maynard to the Court of Appeals 
was undoubtedly imposed on him by the 
Mentors. Mr. Flower would hardly have 
thought of it himself; and yet what a 
stupendous piece of folly it was as a 


preparation for a meeting between the | 


Democracy of New York and that of other 
States. Nothing approaching it in fla- 


grancy has been perpetrated in this part of | 


the world in the worst days. As bad judges 
as Mr. Maynard have sat on the judicial 
bench in this State, but not on the bench 
of the Court of Appeals, and as bad judges 
as he have got nominations, and have been 
elected by the people in ignorance or in- 
difference. But no Governor has ventured 
to appoint such a man to a seat in any 
court of record. 





It is good news that an investigation of | 


the Pension Bureau is at last to be under- 
taken in earnest by the Democrats of the 
House. It is one of the worst scandals of 
the Harrison Administration that a dis- 
credited politician like Raum should have 
been retained as the head of this important 
department of the Government after con- 
clusive evidence of his gross unfitness for 
the place had become public, despite all 
the efforts at concealment and whitewash. 
An official exposure of his misdoings 
ought to force action even from a 
President who does not believe in dismiss- 
ing a man when he is ‘‘under fire.” An 
equally searching investigation ought to 
be made into the no less notorious and dis- 
creditable management of the Census Bu- 
reau by Porter. That shrewd spoilsman 
has done his best to avert trouble by giv- 
ing a good many Democratic Senators and 
Representatives slices of the ‘‘ pork,” but 
we shall not believe until we are forced to do 
so that a House with a Democratic majori- 
ty of 150 will let him off for that. 





Besides the advantage of economy in 
money which the new bill to regulate the 
Government printing proposes, an econo- 
my of the patience of those who read the 
Congressional Record is also contemplated. 
The economy in printing is to be brought 
about in various ways, such as the preven- 
tion of duplicate printing and reprinting. 
Senator Gallinger brought out the fact that 
the entire Blair Bill was printed seventeen 
times in the House during the last Con- 
gress, having been introduced by seventeen 
different members. Such an outrageous 
practice is to be cut off. More than that, 
a great saving is to be effected, if the bill 
passes, in the mere form of reporting mo 
tions and the action thereon. One of the 
official reporters of the House has made a 
calculation which shows that in the last 
Congress 1311¢ columns of the Record were 
filled with useless verbiage in regard to the 
single motion for ‘‘ reconsideration ” in the 
House alone. The case is as bad with many 
other stereotyped forms which it is proposed 
to give authority to the printers of the 


Record to reduce to the simplest terms. 
| Indeed, Senator Sherman went so far as to 
| suggest the employment of an editor of 
| the Record, authorized to wield the blue 
pencil mercilessly. He admitted that the 
position would require ‘‘ the most cou- 
rageous man in America,” and feared that 
_even so he would be killed off within a 
| week. The discussion was of value, at 

any rate, in drawing public attention to 
, the immense heaps of rubbish that leave 
| the Government printing-presses only to 
_rotin the basement of the Capitol or in 

junk-shops, and in showing the ease with 

which, as Mr. Sherman observed, the 
' annual printing bill could be cut down by 
from one to two million dollars. 





There has been extraordinary delay on 
the part of the protectionists in identify- 
ing and locating the ‘‘hundreds of new 
industries” brought into existence by the 
McKinley tariff, and in reporting cases. 
where it has caused a rise in wages. This 
delay has been naturally attributed to the 
non-existence of the necessary facts, and 
we were, therefore, somewhat surprised 
,that the Syracuse Journal, in reporting an 
increase of wages at the works of the Solvay 
Process Company in that city, did not 
make the usual protectionist claim. The 
manufacture carried on by that concern 
resembles to some extent that of a blast 
furnace, the works being necessarily ope- 
rated continuously, and it has been the 
custom for the men to work in shifts of 
eleven and thirteen hours. Recently, 
however, the company issued a notice to 
its workmen to the effect that, ‘in appre- 
ciation of the long hours of work and of 
the faithful service of the shift-workers,” 
and desiring ‘‘not to be outdone by others in 
caring for the welfare of its employees,” 
it proposed to make three shifts instead of 
two, the men to receive 934 hours’ pay for 
eight hours’ work. The change, which 
was submitted to the workmen’s vote, in- 
volves the employment of about 25 per 
cent. more hands, and an increase in the 
amount of wages paid of about 20 per 
cent. The reason why the glory of this 
change has not been attributed to the 
tariff appears upon examination. The pro- 
ducts of the concern are soda-ash, caustic 
soda, and bi-carbonate of soda. The Mc- 
Kinley Act left the duties upon the two 
former products unchanged, and reduced 
the duty upon the bicarbonate from 11¢ 
cents to 1 cent apound, It looks as if the 
managers of this concern thought it more 
profitable to apply their money to the pay- 
ment of increased wages than to contri- 
butions tothe Wanamaker and Quay cam- 
paign fund. 








Morris, the Louisiana lottery man, is 
jearning the disagreeable lesson that no- 
body trusts the word of a gambler, no 
matter if he be a millionaire. The anti- 
lottery people in his State are inclined to 
regard his letter, which ostensibly aban- 
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dons the fight for a new charter, as only a 
ruse to secure the withdrawal of the oppo- 
sition to the lottery; and they think that 
the supporters of the lottery expect to secure 
a majority of the Legislature to be elected 
in April, when they will at once call a 
Constitutional Convention, frame a new 
Constitution for the State, chartering a 
lottery company, and declare it adopted 
without submitting it to the vote of the 
people. For this reason the anti-lottery 
party will keep up its fight as determinedly 
as though Morris had made no announce- 
ment. Both parties, moreover, are pre- 
paring for the spring election as though 
it were to be a battle, and consign- 
ments of weapons are arriving by steamer 
at New Orleans for distribution through 
the State. 


Meanwhile the thing to do is to secure 
the passage by Congress of the proposed 
law taxing lotteries so heavily that no- 
body will hereafter be able to make them 
profitable. If Morris & Co. propose, as 
they apparently do, to keep at work un- 
til the end of 1893, the law is needed 
immediately for effect in their case. It 
has been hastily assumed by some people 
that the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, declaring the constitutionality of 
the anti-lottery law passed by the last Con- 
gress, put fresh obstacles in their way. 
As a matter of fact, however, the 
law has been in existence and has been 
enforced for a year and a half. It un- 
doubtedly reduced the profits of the lot- 
tery, but they were still large enough to 
make it worth while for the managers to 
offer $1,250,000 a year for a new charter— 
an offer which was, of course, made with 
the knowledge that the Supreme Court 
might render such a decision as has just 
come from it. It needs to be supplement- 
ed by a tax-law such as has already been 
introduced. Even if Morris and his asso- 
ciates were to surrender now, such a law 
should be on the statute-book as a warning 
to all that lotteries will not pay hereafter 
in this country. 


A Corrupt Practices Bill has been intro- 
duced again in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. The first appeared in 1889, and, like 
its successor in 1891, passed one house of 
the Legislature only to meet its death in 
the other. The present bill is substan- 
tially the measure which was present- 
ed last year, only a few unimpor- 
tant changes having been made in its pro- 
visions. It relies solely on public opinion 
for its success in practice, as all its provi- 
sions relate to the securing of enforced 
publicity of expenditures. All campaign 
committees or organizations are required 
to have treasurers, and to keep detailed 
accounts of all moneys, securities, and 
equivalents of money received, and of the 
manner in which the same is expended, and 


to publish sworn returns-of both receipts | 


and disbursements after election. Every 


candidate is required to make similar re- 
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turns. No limit is placed to expenditures 
by candidates, as is proposed in Senator 
Saxton’s new bill, but blank forms are 
given in which the exact amounts expend- 
ed for all the most familiar campaign 
uses must be set down. The Supreme 
Judicial Court and the Superior Court are 
given full equity powers to compel delin 
quents to comply with the law, and to ad 
vance such proceedings upon their dockets 


Mr. Chamberlain’s accession to the 
leadership of the Liberal Unionists in the 
House of Commons will give special pro 
minence, no doubt, to his Socialistic 
schemes. He very likely had these in 
mind on Monday when he rubbed the vine 
gar into the wounds of his Tory associates 
by saying explicitly that he took the posi 
tion of leader as a Liberal. His plans for 
better housing of the poor and for securing 
small leaseholds to tenant-farmers are ap- 
parently to give way, for the present, to 
his project of State pensions for the aged. 
On that subject he contributes an article 
tothe February number of the National 
Review, in which he sets forth the details 
of his plan—a plan which is subjected to a 
most destructive criticism, from the finan 
cial and practical point of view, in the Lon 
don Economist of January 30. In general, he 
would imitate the German plan of provid 
ing an old-age insurance for workingmen 
upwards of sixty-five years, by payments 
from an accumulated fund to which the 
workingman himself, his employer, and 
the State should contribute in equal pro 
portions. He objects to the present svs 
tem of post-oftice annuities that it requires 
payments which a great many laboring 
men, with only ‘‘a week’s reserve between 
them and starvation,” are utterly unable 
to make; but the Feonomist shows that, 
on his own plan, fully as large or larger 
payments would often have to be made 


Mr. Chamberlain is by no means the fa 
ther of this scheme in England. Its his- 
tory is detailed in the last number of the 
Economic Review by Mr. L. B. Sladen, 
who traces its advent in Great Britain to 
the indirect influence of recent German 
and French legislation, and directly to the 
agitations of the National Providence 
League, originated by Canon Blackley. In 
1880 that organization was advocating a 
system of workingmen’s insurance against 
both old age and sickness, and in 1885 a se- 
lect committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider its proposals. 
The committee decided against the sick- 
pay plan, and this led the League to 
drop that part of the project. Canon 
| Blacklev’s original scheme was to com- 
pel every person between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one to pay over 
to the State £10, while in return the 
State was to act as a banker and 
guarantee a pension of five shillings 
a week in old age. The obvious difficulty 
| of compelling people to pay who did not 
| want to has finally led the Canon to aban- 
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don that plan in favor of the German 
method. On the other hand, Mr. Charles 
Booth has brought forward a detinite plan 
of pensioning aged workingmen by a ays 
tem of national taxation exclusively He 
estimates the proportion of paupers in 
the population above sixty-five to be 
38 per cent.; but he uses the word 
‘‘pauper” of every person who has re 
ceived even the smallest parochial relief 
during the year—no more, for exam 
ple, than a bottle of medicine; and 
he admits his statistics to be thus insecure 
But he reckons that an old-age pension of 
five shillings a week could be paid in the 
whole United Kingdom, including work 
ing expenses of the system, for £26,000, 000 
per annum, which would demand an ad 
dition of 1.7 per cent. to thr income tax 
There is no likelihood whatever of such a 
scheme being put into operation, at least 
not until sufticient time has elapsed to 
judge fairly of the working of the German 
system. Prof. Geifcken has pointed out 
that the cost of the actual administration 
of that system is likely to be very much in 


excess of what was estimated 


The tendency of German tribunals to 
strain the law for the restriction of ths 
liberty of the press finds another forcible 
illustration in the recent attempt of the 
prosecuting attorney in Berlin to make 
not only the type-setter and proof-reader 
(as was decided last vear by the Supreme 


Court of the Empire at Leipsic), but also 


the machinist who runs the press, legally 
responsible for what a paper prints. In the 
present case the incriminated matter is a 
politically offensive engraving, for the ex 
istence of which the Imperial Government 
wishes to punish as Many persons as possi 
ble in order to terrorize the censorio: 
According to the letter of the law, not 
only the author or editor of an improper 
publication, but also ‘‘the publisher, the 
printer, and any one who sells or pub 
licly disseminates it,” are regarded as 
culpable and may be called to account; 
but no mention is made of type 
setters, proof-readers, or other persons 
performing mechanical functions in the 
production of the objectionable work, and 
it isevident that the framers of the law 
never contemplated such an application of 
it. This arbitrary construction of a legal 
enactment is based upon the forced inter- 
pretation of the phrase ‘causal connec- 
tion,” which might as well be pushed fur- 
ther and made to include the paper-maker, 
the rag-picker, the manufacturer of the 
press, and the printer’s devil. Indeed, 
every purchaser of a newspaper sustains a 
certain causal connection with it, and might 
be implicated in its criminalities as an ac- 
cessory afterthe fact. The incident has 
called forth indignant protests from the 
German press, and is noteworthy as indica- 
tive of the spirit that begins to prevail in 
high official circles at Berlin, as the result 
of the Emperor’s influence, and threatens 
to corrupt the fountains of justice, 
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THE HOUSE RULES. 


THE debates on the rules of procedure of 
the House of Representatives have been 
marked by little of the acrimony and ex- 
citement which characterized the discus- 
sions of the same subject at the opening 
of the Fifty-first Congress. This has re- 
sulted partly from the fact that no such 
sweeping changes in the rules as were 
brought about by Speaker Reed were con- 
templated, and partly from the fact that 
the Democratic majority is so overwhelm- 
ing as to reduce toa minimum the tempta- 
tion to gain a partisan advantage by ma- 
nipulation of the methods of legislating. 
Just here was where Mr. Reed made a 
great mistake. Conceding for the moment 
the force of all his arguments in favor of 
granting the Speaker power to count a 
quorum, the change was introduced at a 
time when, in fact, it did confer an im- 
mense advantage upon his party, and 
when it could not escape the imputation 
of being founded upon partisan considera- 
tions, and not upon an impartial desire to 
improve parliamentary practice. No such 
imputation can lie, except in one particu- 
lar which we shall mention, against the 
present proposals of the Democrats in the 
House, since they have at command a two- 
thirds vote to suspend any rules which 
might stand between them and any desired 
legislation. 

The rejection of the quorum-counting 
power of the Speaker was, of course, a 
foregone conclusion. Mr. Reed and his 
party colleagues advocated its retention, 
as was to be expected, and he, for the first 
time, we believe, took occasion to explain, 
or to attempt to explain, the flat contradic- 
tion between his expressed views on this 
subject in 1880 and in 1889. The explanation 
was little more than a grudging confession 
that he had changed his mind. But 
the debate on this question, though 
forced and spiritless, at least brought out 
and put on record the fact that the power 
of the Speaker to count a quorum was ex- 
posed to absurd mistakes and open to dan- 
gerous abuse. Mr. Reed himself admitted 
that one member of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress had been counted as ‘‘ present but not 
voting” who was, in fact, not even ‘‘ pre- 
sent” in the city of Washington at the 
time. The present Speaker was once simi- 
larly counted, when in reality he was in his 
room in the Metropolitan Hotel; and Mr. 
Reed made no denial of the assertion of 
Congressman Alderson: ‘‘I am here to say 
that the records of the Fifty-first Congress 
show that gentlemen not present were 
counted as present, and were not even per- 
mitted subsequently to have the privilege 
of stating in the Record that they were not 
present.” From such absurdities, at least, 
the present House will be free. 

Neither will Speaker Crisp be given the 
immense power conferred upon Mr. Reed 
in the preceding Congress by the rule 
which enabled him to refuse to entertain a 
dilatory motion. Left entirely to himself 
to determine what a ‘‘dilatory” motion 


was, Mr. Reed made a set of rulings on 





the subject which not only were contra- 
dictory, but even so seriously impaired the 
privileges of members as to refuse to 
allow them to correct the Record, to 
make a personal explanation, or to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. This rule 
found no place in the recommendations laid 
before the present House, and was rejected 
when moved as an amendment by the Re- 
publicans. Yet a very strong rule was re- 
ported for the prevention of filibustering. 
It reads as follows: 


‘*Tt shall always be in order to call up for 
consideration a report from the Committee on 
Rules, and, pending the consideration, the 
Speaker may entertain one motion that the 

ouse adjourn; but, after the result is an- 
nounced, he shall not entertain any other dila- 
tory motion until thesaid report shall have 
been fully disposed of.’’ 


In the course of the debate on this rulea 
great deal was said by the Republicans 
about Democratic inconsistency. Here, 
they alleged, was the overriding of the 
rights of the minority so vehemently de- 
nounced when practised by a Republican 
Congress. Yet as they could not, if they 
were to be consistent themselves while 
charging others with inconsistency, object 
to the principle of the rule, their opposition 
was necessarily resolved intoa taunt. As to 
that, Mr. Catchings of Mississippi said, 
doubtless with truth, that the repression of 
filibustering had long been desired in some 
form or other by the more experienced 
members of Congress. He said that ‘‘it was 
a matter of common talk among us on this 
side in the preceding Congress [the Fif- 
tieth] that we were sitting here like chil- 
dren and babies.” He had in mind such 
scenes of wanton filibustering as the Re- 
publicans indulged in to prevent Mr. Car- 
lisle from being seated. 


‘“T assert,’’ said Mr. Catchings, ‘‘ that if the 
Democrats had carried the last Congress, there 
would have been a provision something like 
this. . . . Iwant to make another state- 
ment. The impression went abroad that in the 
last Congress the Democratic members of the 
House opposed the rules proposed by gentlemen 
on the other side because they sought to lodge 
the power in the Speaker, or somewhere, to 
bring business to an end when it had proceeded 
sufficiently long. I have gone through every 
debate on that subject, and I assert now that 
no gentleman who addressed this House on 
this side of the chamber uttered a single 
word which suggested that the House should 
be denied the power to close debate under suit- 
able circumstances. The whole avalanche of 
debate on this side of the House was directed 
against the method suggested by gentlemen on 
the other side. My friend from Maine [Mr. 
Reed] smiles at my statement. I reiterate it, 
and repeat now that not asolitary word was ut- 
tered in debate by any gentleman on this side 
which sought to deny that the House should 
have this power. ’’ 


That there is an essential difference be- 
tween the rule in question and the method 
employed in the last Congress is perfectly 
clear. As Mr. Bland putit: 


‘*The rule of the Fifty-first Congress vested 
in the Speaker of this House the power to gag 
this House by his own ruling. That I would 
never do, or anything like it. This 
simply says that the Speaker and his Commit- 
tee on Rules may report to this House a rule 
by which legislation may be facilitated, and 
that question is submitted to the House itself, 
and not to the Speaker.’’ 


And Mr. Goodnight brought out excel- 


- fortunate 





lently the nature of the rule as a club in re- 
serve against the filibuster when he said: 

‘* For a long period in the proceedings of this 
body, power was vested in one man on the floor 
as the filibuster; in the last Conzress it was 
vested largely in one man in the Chair as the 
Speaker. Here is the compromise—not to vest 
the power in the Speaker, one man; not to vest 
it in the filibuster, one man; not to vest it in 
the Committee on Rules, a set of men; but to 
vest it in the House, by authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Rules to ask the House whether it is 
its desire to proceed with business and its desire 
that the filibuster be stopped.’’ 

The acceptance of Mr. Holman’s pet rule 
admitting of ‘‘riders” on appropriation 
bills, provided they are ‘“‘germane” and re- 
duce expenditures, we must regard as un- 
and mischievous. Whatever 
excuse for such a provision there may 
have been in the days of military rule in 
the South no longer exists, and we see no 
defence for it. It is an_ indirect 
way of doing what the House would not 
dare to do directly-—that is, to say to 
a hostile Senate and President: ‘‘ Consent 
to such and such legislation, or we will 
give you no money to run the Govern- 
ment.” It may not be an unconstitutional 
proceeding, but it is certainly extra-consti- 
tutional, and therefore highly dangerous. 

One excellent rule was moved as an 
amendment by Mr. McCreary, and accepted 
by the Committee on Rules, and says: 

‘*It shall be the duty of the several commit- 

tees having jurisdiction of the generai appro- 
priation bills to report said appropriation bills 
(except the General Deficiency Bil!) within 
eighty days after the committees are an- 
nounced in a long session, and within forty 
days after the commencement of a short ses- 
sion; and if any committee fail so to report, 
the reasons of such failure shall be privileged 
for consideration when called for by any 
member of the House.”’ 
Mr. McCreary showed how this rule had 
been in force for twenty-one Congresses, 
but how, since 1880, the appropriation bills 
had been reported later and later, in July 
and August even, with the consequent 
blind rush and insufficient consideration 
which have marked the legislation of the 
last hours of so many sessions in recent 
years. If the rule is enforced, it will lead 
to a change in this particular greatly for 
the better. 

Also worthy of commendation is the 
rule urged by Mr. Dingley and finally ac- 
cepted by the Democratic majority, giving 
immediate consideration to any, bill re- 
turned from the Senate with amendments, 
instead of sending it to the foot of the ca- 
lendar. 








AUTHORITIES IN PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


WILL there be, twenty years hence, any- 
body left in this community who will re- 
ceive any attention as an authority touch- 
ing the drift of public opinion or the prob- 
able result of any State or Federal elec- 
tion? In view of the astounding blunders 
made every year on these points by men 
who cultivate most carefully the art of po- 
litical forecast, it is difficult to answer this 
question in the aftirmative. There has 
probably never been a man in this State 
who cultivated practical politics more care- 
fully than Tweed, in the two great political 
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kitchen gardens, Albany and New York, 
and yet he made a prodigious mistake con- 
cerning the amount of his kind of politics 
the public would submit to. Another il 
lustration of this want of perspicacity on 
the part of an exceedingly keen politician 
—an illustration which we have al 
ready cited—is Mr. Reed’s course in the 
Speaker’s chair in the House. After ex- 
traordinarily good opportunities of testing 
the popular temper and taking the public 
judgment on his own work, he appears to 
have left the chair in October, 1890, and 
awaited the Congressional elections of the 
following month in a state of utter delu 
sion about the (to him) most important po 
litical phenomena of the day. Mr. Blaine 
is another example of the same thing. 
No such training in the art of finding 
out where one stands in popular estima 
tion has ever been enjoyed by any manas he 
has had, and he has had the aid of the 
shrewdest party augurs in the country. 
But, for all this, he evidently in 1884 did 
not know where he stood. He found him- 
self weak where he thought he was strong 
est, and strong where he expected to be 
weakest. He cut down heavily the party 
majorities, for instance, in States in which 
the enthusiasm for him seemed greatest. 
We need not recall the error of the venera- 
ble Mr. Charles A. Dana of the Sun 
touching the vote in New York city in the 
Presidential election in that year, as that 
enjoys a world-wide fame, being an error 
of 129,658 in a total of 136,656. The annals 
of mathematics, to say nothing of politics, 
contain nothing like this. Coming down 
to the last State election, we find, too, one 
of the oldest and most skilful politicians 
we have still among us, Mr. George Bliss, 
making a mistake of about 70,000 in a total 
vote of 1,165,000. This error is not as large 
as a church door, and cannot approach the 
venerable Dana’s, but it is enough to reflect 
unending discredit on a great reputation. 
We might multiply these illustrations al- 
most indefinitely. We use them at all sim- 
ply to bring us to the case of Hill. Hill has 
had the longest career as a trickster of any 
man in the history of the State. There is 
no mode of doing it or not doing it, in the 
field of what is called machine politics, 
which he has not successfully tried. 





He has in this field apparently achieved | 
all that Tilden achieved, without any of 
Tilden’s aids in the shape of a high posi 
tion at the bar, the possession of a great 
fortune, and considerable reputation as a 
reformer. He has during the past seven 
years passed with ease from triumph to 
triumph, each of them more open to public 
reprobation than the previous one, until 
finally he convinced a large number of re- 
spectable men that, ‘‘say what we will,” he, 
and not Cleveland, was the man to retrieve 
the fortunes of the Democratic party in 
this State. He persuaded hundreds of | 
these people that his powers of trickery 

and intrigue, known as ‘‘ management,” 

although known only in this State, were 

a far more valuable possession to the | 
party in the nation at large than | 
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Cleveland’s prestige as the first candidate 
under whom the party had won in twenty- 
tive years, and the first leader to furnish 
it with a platform which had attracted 
tens of thousands of quondam opponents. 

Within a few weeks, all this has been 
changed. It isnow difticult to finda respect 
able man to do Hill reverence or to say a 
good word for him. Everybody seems to 
have lost confidence in his methods—no- 
body ever had any confidence in the man 
himself—and we are witnessing a move 
ment, which will undoubtedly be successful, 
against him as a politician who would 
lead the party to its ruin next fall. Now 
all that he has done to merit this downfall 
has been to keep straight on in the 
course he has been pursuing for the last 
seven years. Notasingle departure from 
it has he made. Everything he has been 
doing at Albany during this period was 
a natural and legitimate preparation 
for the selection by himself exclusively of 
the State delegation to the National Con 
vention, and, having this power of selec 
tion, it seemed proper, or of little conse 
quence, that he should fix the period of 
electing them. Consequently, we have no 
doubt that he feels some honest indigna 
tion to-day at the proposal to strip him of 
his powers and dismiss him from the 
party service in disgrace. 

But, what is the mistake he has made * 
Why, exactly the mistake that Tweed, 
Blaine, and nearly all the other Bosses 
have made, or are sure to make in the long 
run—the mistake of supposing that because 
the public stand some things from a poli 
tician, they willstandeverything. One of 
the most valuable elements in the success of 
all the political charlatans on both sides is 
the absorption of voters in their private af 
fairs, and the unwillingness to turn aside to 
take part in fights that are not likely to be 
decisive. 
claim no originality for it as an explana 
tion, but it does explain a very large num- 
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Bland’s house on Saturday evening, at 
which it was resolved to report a bill in ac 
cordance with their views without delay. 
Notwithstanding this menace to the busi 
ness interests of the country, the public 
mind is quite indifferent to the meeting, 
and also to the weekly meetings of the 
full Committee, at which testimony of one 
sort and another is taken on the silver ques 
tion,and the old straw thrashed over for the 
hundredth time. The explanation of this 
indifference is that the people do not con 
sider the free-silver movement at Wash 
ington serious. They see plainly enough that 
certain members of Congress are under the 
necessity of stirring around and making a 
show of activity for silver—all this for home 
consumption—but they see, also, that the 
Democratic party is not guing to disem 
bowel itself at the beginning of a Presiden 
tial campaign. They see, too, that, if it 
should do such a thing, free silver would 
not result from that performance during 
the present session of Congress Hence 
the little interest that is taken in the meet 
ings of Mr. Bland’s Committee 

These committee meetings are worth 
following, however, since they show us 
what is running in the minds of the mem 
bers. They had Mr. Leech, the Director 


| of the Mint, before them the other day 


While this gentleman was on the witness 
stand, Mr. Bartine of Nevada made it very 
clear that he wanted to have all the loose 


| silver in the world, and all that comes 
| into the world hereafter, 


‘taken off the 


i ” - . 
|} market in order to improve the price 


This is now anold story. We | 


Among other queries put by Mr. Bartine 
was this 

‘* Suppose there were none at all on the 
market, would that have an effect on the 
price *"’ 

Mr. Leech was obliged to answer that it 
would have a decided effect, but when Mr. 
Bartine went on to ask what would be 


| *‘the maximum price ” in that case, he re- 


ber of American political puzzles. It is | 
almost impossible to get men in a city like | 


this to deal with a tumor like Hill in the 
beginning by taking medicine. They let 
him grow and grow till he comes to a 
head, and then they are astounded by 
their own supineness and lance him. But 
how unjust to our charlatans this is! Into 
what excesses it lures them! What da 
mage, too, the prolonged success of such 
careers, with public condonation and 
connivance, must do to the ideals of the 
younger men who are thinking of public 
life. Hundreds and thousands in this State 
have already begun to admire Hill, and 
some to imitate him, with the permission, 
if not applause, of their seniors. How 
hard it must be for many of them to 
cleanse their bosoms of such _ perilous 
stuff, even after he has been found out 
and discarded 


FREE SILVER. 
A MEETING of the free-silver members of 
the Coinage Committee was held at Mr. 


however, 





| 


plied that he should not like to say abso- 
lutely. He thought it would depend 
somewhat upon the intensity of the 
demand. Pushed a little further by 
the Nevada member (who put the hy- 
pothetical case that the Government 
should buy all that was offered and hold 
it), Mr. Leech said that ‘‘It would prob- 
ably remain at the price we paid for it.” 
Mr. Bartine’s curiosity was not even now 
satistied, but he did not succeed in get- 
ting any figures that it would be safe to 
speculate upon. One of his queries, 
showed that he considered 
free coinage to be the same thing in effect 
as our buying all the silver in the world 
and all that may be mined hereafter. At 
least this is what we infer from the fol- 
lowing question put by him to Mr. Leech: 
ep a there were open mints. I am put- 
ting a hypothetical question. The silver sim- 
aly flows into the mints. There is nothing left 
in the form of bullion; and I ask you, in that 
case, upon what the market price of silver 
would be based ?”’ 

Mr. Leech referred his questioner to the 
country immediately south of us, and said 
that there was an open mint in Mexico, 
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but that that did not prevent silver from 
having a market price. Whereupon Mr. 
Bartine expressed surprise that anybody 
could compare Mexico with the United 
States. Besides, he said, Mexico isa sil- 
ver-standard, not a bimetallic country. 
Continuing, Mr. Bartine said: 

‘*The whole theory of bimetallism is this, is 
it not?—that under free coinage both metals, 
being coined, are thrown into the common 
reservoir of the currency, and just as long as 
they remain interconvertible, parity is main- 
tained.’’ 

It is pleasant to have a short definition 
of the whole theory of bimetallism,and we 
must say that Mr. Bartine has given it to 
us in as few words as we could hope for. 
It prompts us to say that during much the 
larger part of the world’s history—down to 
within a few years comparatively—tree 
coinage existed in Europe and America, all 
the nations being engaged in ‘‘throwing the 
two metals into a common reservoir.” Yet 
there was always a price for silver quoted 
in terms of gold, or of gold quoted in 
terms of silver, in the metal markets (a va- 
rying price), and, although they were in- 
terconvertible in theory, they were seldom 
so in fact. Parity was never maintained 
ten years consecutively either in France or 
in any other country. 

What was running in the head of Chair- 
man Bland was also made clear by the 
questions he put to Mr. Leech. He had an 
idea that the prices of commodities have 
been forced down by the demonetization 
of silver, and that the price of silver bul- 
lion itself has been forced down pari passu 
by the same cause. But when confront- 
ed with the fact that some commodities 
had not fallen in price at all, while some 
had fallen more than others, and that 
some had fallen and then had risen again, 
he took refuge in a grand average of 
‘fifteen or twenty years,” of which 
he appears to have the sole key. Mr. 
Bland did not tell Mr.. Leech in 
what way his grand average decline in 
prices of commodities had been injurious 
to the laboring classes, or how they would 
be benefited by a general advance in the 
cost of the things they have to buy. H 
kept that secret also to himself. 

Mr. Williams of Illinois appears to have 
had a gleam of sense during the examina- 
tion of Mr. Leech, but whether it will do 
him any good or not is doubtful. He 
put this fetching question to the witness: 

‘* If the value of the Treasury notes depends 
on the confidence of the people that they will 


be redeemed by the nation in gold, why not 
=— greenbacks, instead of buying sil- 
ver 


Mr. Leech must have known that this 
interrogatory carried the whole philosophy 
of the silver question. He must have 
known, too, that Mr. Williams put it to 
him as an economical, and not as a legal, 
question. Yet he chose to answer it as 
though it were put to him in the latter as- 
pect only. So he said, merely, ‘‘We buy 
silver under a law of Congress.” But Mr. 
Williams was not entirely satisfied with 
this. So heasked: ‘‘ Why would not paper 
money be just as good?” And again Mr. 





Leech avoided the point of the inquiry by 
replying that ‘‘the absorption of this large 
amount of silver by the Government has 
had a tendency to steady the price of sil- 
ver.” As this was not responsive to the 
inquiry of the member from Illi- 
nois, we will supplement Mr. Leech’s 
answer by saying: ‘'O wise Mr. 
Williams, paper money would be just as 
good, in fact better, since the national re- 
sources would not, in that case, be squan- 
dered in buying something which the na- 
tion does not want and cannot use. Grant- 
ed the major premise that the paper out- 
standing based on silver is to be redeemed 
in gold, then is the silver itself useless, and 
worse than useless, for if it were not 
bought by Government, it would enter 
into our commerce and balance of trade, 
like wheat and corn and cotton.” 








UNBALANCED FOREIGN TRADE. 


THE old phrases about ‘‘the balance of 
trade,” and about the ‘‘favorable” or ‘‘un- 
favorable” nature of it, have not remain- 
ed in persistent use in this country with- 
out good reason. Our economic system for 
the past thirty years has been based upon 
the fundamental ideas of the so-called 
mercantile system, and it is no wonder 
that it should have clung to the phraseolo- 
gy of that past stage of economic theory. 
Moreover, the statistics of our foreign 
commerce for many years have given 
much color to the view that exports and 
imports normally balance each other, 
since, in fact, they have generally come 
very near doing so. The totals of the two 
for a series of years come to about the 
same figure. 

Of course, it is a truth, and a most im- 
portant truth, that the exports of a country 
are paid for by imports, and so that the two, 
in a sense, must balance. But itis far from 
being true that such a balance will be re- 
vealed in the returns of commodities ac- 
tually exported and imported. Yet it is 
this last which has been supposed to be 
true by publicists and writers in our 
country, and it is this which leaves 
them wholly aghast over the present 
condition of our foreign trade. Ac- 
cording to the figures of the last four or 
five months, the excess of our exports over 
our imports amounts to something like 
$150,000,000. By the prevailing logic, this 
‘‘favorable balance” must be paid over 
to us in gold, and the confident prophe- 
cy that a vast sum in gold was bound 
to come to us was made week after 
week by our financial authorities, all 
through the fall and early winter. Indeed, 
a suggestion, intended to be humorous, 
that the new navy ought to go and seize 
upon the gold Europe was keeping back 
from us, was seriously taken up by a 
Pennsylvania contemporary, which thus 
gave an unconscious illustration of the 
prevailing confusion of ideas upon the sub- 
ject. 

Prof. Bastable of the University of Dub- 
lin has a chapter on ‘‘ Money and Indebt- 





edness in Foreign Commerce,” in his lately 
published manual entitled ‘The Commerce 
of Nations,’ and in it he discusses this whole 
question in a very illuminating manner. 
England, of course, furnishes the classical 
refutation of the ‘‘balance of trade” 
theory. For the last thirty-five years her 
balances of foreign trade have been steadi- 
ly and enormously “unfavorable,” and 
foot up for the whole period (1856-1890) the 
frightful sum of $13,250,000,000. On the 
theories now in vogue among us, and late- 
ly adopted in France, England should have 
been ruined several times over in the 
course of those disastrous thirty-five years, 
and all statistics and returns of wealth and 
taxation which go to show that,on the con- 
trary, she has been growing richer all 
the while, should be set down as in- 
ventions of the devil or the Cobden Club. 
In addressing himself to the task of ex- 
plaining this apparent anomaly in the sta- 
tistics of trade, Prof. Bastable has attacked 
the hardest problem of the kind to be en- 
countered anywhere, and the solution of 
it which he advances is well worth the 
consideration of those who are puzzling 
themselves over our own unwonted situa- 
tion. 

He begins by making the point that the 
usual and visible interchange of commodi- 
ties between countries is not the only form 
of economic relation existing between 
them. For example, there are credit rela- 
tions which make no figure in the returns 
of trade, and which yet powerfully affect 
the real status of the lending as related to 
the borrowing country. For many years 
the accumulated wealth of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom has been flowing abroad 
and going into foreign investments. Now 
loans of that sort are, in Prof. Bastable’s 
happy phrase, ‘‘an immaterial export.” 
They go to pay in part for the excess of 
imports, not in the crude way of settling 
imaginary “balances,” but in stimulating 
that prosperity abroad which results in in- 
creased shipments of goods to England. 
So far from arguing a disastrous condition 
of English trade, these increased imports 
only go to show how excellently English 
capital is employed in foreign countries. 

Prof. Bastable also dwells upon the great 
influence which the industry of transfer- 
ring commodities must have upon the 
wealth of those countries whose citizens 
engage in it largely. The services which 
they render in this way are also a kind of 
export. ‘‘A nation that possesses a share 
of the carrying trade of the world will so 
far have an excess of imports, which are 
the payment for the work done in this 
direction.” Thus the excess of England’s 
imports is naturally attendant upon her 
supremacy in shipping. The Professor as- 
serts that careful observers give the 
sum of $300,000,000 annually as the 
amount that Great Britain can now set 
down to this account. He enumerates also 
several other circumstances that affect the 
course and figures of foreign commerce— 
such as remittances to absentees, Govern- 
ment payments abroad, earnings of for- 
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eigners sent home, etc. In short, he effectu- 
ally disposes of the superficial idea that a 
country’s international account can be ac- 
curately drawn from the books in the cus- 
tom-houses, and, above all, stamps afresh 
the absurdity of the notion that it is a 
ruinous thing to get as big a price as pos- 
sible, in imports, for what a nation has to 
sell in exports. 





ANOTHER YEAR OF HARVARD. 


A CLEAR note of progress and prosperity is 
sounded in President Eliot’s annual report, 
just given to the public. More students 
than ever; greater surpluses here, smaller 
deficits there; no abatement in fresh en- 
dowments; marked increase in the collec- 
tions of the great University Museum; new 
branches of instruction ; further changes in 
the organization of the Faculty; a year 
added to the medical course—such are 
some of the evidences of good and even 
plethoric condition. For, on the other 
hand, how shall the multitude of students 
be cheaply lodged and fed ? and what is to 
be done with an overflowing and over- 
crowded Library, witha Law School build- 
ing already outgrown, and with law-books 
torn to tatters in the mad competition for 
the study of cases? In fact, even if imme- 
diate response were made to pressing needs, 
the time required for the slow process of 
construction is such that a period of em- 
barrassment from excess of attendance and 
of growth is almostinevitable. Butin this 
particular Harvard does not stand alone. 

The accompanying official reports from 
the several departments afford a lively 
sense of the range of University equip- 
ment, studies and activity, and should be 
read by every educator, and by parents 
who wish to form their own opinion of 
Harvard. They are, of course, summariz- 
ed in the President's report, but much of 
their impressiveness is lost in the process. 
We shall say no more about them, confining 
our remarks to a new appointment of a so- 
called Regent, whose functions are (for the 
college world) those of a chief of police and 
health officer. ‘He may also,” says Presi- 
dent Eliot, ‘‘exercise some salutary in- 
fluence over students’ societies.” This is 
the only allusion to a recent attribution to 
the Regent by the Board of Overseers in 
consequence of an aroused public senti- 
ment against a certain Greek-letter society 
at Harvard. That the public ought not to 
have expected the President to treat this 
subject directly and at length will appear 
from the fact that his report covers the 
year ending October 1, 1891—a date prior 
to the agitation against the D. K. E. We 
should ourselves refrain from reviving the 
discussion, temporarily closed by the action 
of the Overseers, if we felt sure that it 
would be noticed in the next annual report 
even by way of chronicle. 

That the abuses exposed have persisted 
so long and so flauntingly may be explain- 
ed in two ways: either the Faculty have felt 
powerless to cope with them, or they have 
disavowed responsibility for the morals of 





the undergraduates. That the latter posi 
tion is tenable cannot be admitted. The 
compulsory prayers, now happily abolished, 
were clung to up to the last moment, 
for their alleged moral value; the volun- 
tary services that replaced them are 
maintained to the same end, and a 
body of college Preachers has been cre- 
ated with a view to the closest possi- 
ble ethical relations with the greatest 
possible number of students. The whole 
some restriction and regulation of the 
athletic mania had a very large reference 
to the demoralization attendant upon stu- 
dent sporting contests—as in the opposi 
tion shown to the employment of profes 
sional coaches, etc. If the Harvard 
Faculty should imitate that of Yale 
in forbidding—or even discountenanc 
ing—the advertisement of liquors in 
the college papers, no would 
think it an extraordinary interference 
Or if, supplying a great desideratum, a 
hall should be built in Cambridge for stu 
dent assemblies, and the Faculty should 
order all class dinners to be held there, and 
forbid wine as at the Commencement din 
ner, that, too, would seem only natural 
and salutary. In like manner it might 
legitimately throw its corporate weight 
against any attempt to revive saloons in 
Cambridge. 


one 


There was a time, some thirty-five years 
ago, when, secret societies having been 
abolished by the action of a 
that deserves to be remembered, 
Faculty ought to have resolved never 
to let them invade the College again, 
as it ought now, in our opinion, to 
repress every new one that raises its 
head. Societies whose end is secrecy 
have no place in student life, and 
produce incomparably more evil than 
good. They prolong both the child 
ish age and the childish code of mo 
rals, which is essentially a savage code. 
The ‘‘running” and fagging exacted by 
the D. K. E., as illustrated in a late issue 
of Harper's Weekly, was submitted to from 
a perverted sense of honor such as small 
boys exhibit when they have pledged obe- 
dience to a domineering spirit among them 
This ‘‘ honor” led to public behavior such 
as dishonored breeding, family, and com- 
mon gentlemanliness; and social prizes 
were actually awarded for rowdy dress 
and boorish antics. Even the crack ath 
letes refuted the pretence that their pas 
times foster manliness, by submitting 
to the degrading behests of fellow-mem 
bers of the D. K. E.,, their momentary 
masters. As for the branding of the arm 
with cigar-stumps, it was, as a test of for- 
titude, on a par with suspension from the 
muscles of the back and breast among the 
Mandan Indians, as described by Catlin; 
and treatment hitherto reserved for cat- 
tle and slaves was courted or endured by 
the sons of freemen and gentlemen, the 
offspring of the highest culture, in an insti- 
tution of the highest culture. 

It is not our purpose to supply reasons 
why the Faculty have not long since made 
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le determined attack on the D. K. E., or 





why they are content with 
volunteered by a secret society 
public exposure. We do not allege that 
the task is easy; but we are sure that it 
ought to engage the Regent (who may, how 
ever, well be a past member of the socwty 


concessions 
alarmed by 


in question), the college Preachers and Pro 
1 


fessors (some of whom are certain to 
be past -members). What is easy, and 
| has never been attempted, is to en 
list parents on the side of the 


desired reform. Suppose we are told that 
ifthe evil thing is suppressed under one 


name, it will spring up under another, or 


| that it will take on a still greater degree 








lis of course by 


class | entering Harvard College” 


the | 


account 


of secrecy, etc. ; yet if its existence is mere 
ly suspected, the Faculty can denounce it 
and put parents on their guard. Such an 
intangible relic of hazing as ‘* Bloody Mon 
day” could 
warning 


have been reached by due 
Let the Faculty proclaim a boy 
cott, and every right-minded parent will 
take sides with it. The mode of doing this 
the 


been 


and this 
University 


cireular, 
hav v 
of 


Preachers of the 
allowed = to support 
own special charge and interest 


their 
Why 
should the Faculty neglect to inform pa 
rents succinctly of the number, aims, and 


use in 


standing of student societies, with appro 
bation or censure? Is it less proper or 
important than to ‘‘advise” them 
**that eighteen years is a suitable age for 


less 


; or to exhibit 
annually, in the Catalogue, tables of cost of 
living, with a more or less explicit admo- 
nition not to allow the student too much 
money for extravagant and corrupting 
misuse % 

In several places in his report President 
Eliot intimates the leadership of Harvard 
among American colleges. It is on this 
that we have chosen for com- 


| ment a subject deeply interesting to the 


of Harvard's sister institutiens. As 
in the case of elective studies and volun- 


most 


tary rehgious devotion, the example set by 
Harvard affects, sooner or later, all rivals 
and aspirants ; and this consideration should 
be a standing incentive to reform. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


Loxpon, January 21, 1892. 
In the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
who has just passed away at the age of eighty- 
four, England has lost one of the most interest - 
ing, or atany rate one of the most singular, 


| figures of this generation, and a man who has 





contributed a new type to her already wide 
and various ecclesiastical life. Without being 
a personage of the first order, he will neverthe- 
less deserve a place in the history of his time, 
having effected what greater men might per- 
haps have failed to effect, and being, indeed, 
an instance of the dictum that it is by no 
means the men of greatest intellect who effect 
most. 

The salient facts of his life are probably 
known to your readers. He was the son of 


wealthy parents, educated at Harrow and 
Oxford, where he obtained high honors and a 
Fellowship; presently an English Episcopal 
clergyman, who soon rose to be Archdeacon 
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of Chichester, and, having by degrees been led 
further and further from his original Low 
Church position into the Tractarian Movement, 
ultimately, at the age of forty-three, went 
over to the Church of Rome. Having some 
time before lost his wife, he was at once re- 
ordained a priest, was appointed Archbishop 
of Westminster on Cardinal Wiseman’s death 
in 1865, and raised to the Cardinalate by Pope 
Pius IX in 1875. 

He was not a great thinker nor a man of 
conspicuous learning. In his writings there is 
neither originality nor any eminent logical 
weight and power; indeed, so far as purely in- 
tellectual gifts are concerned, he was not to be 
named with Cardinal Newman or several other 
of the ablest members of the Tractarian party, 
such as Ward and Dalgairns, who went over to 
Rome, and Dean Church, who remained an 
Anglican. Though he had won a high reputa- 
tion at Oxford, he was not a leading spirit in 
the famous ‘‘ Movement ’’; and he rose to emi- 
nence in the Church of England. in virtue ra- 
ther of his winning manners, his graceful rhe- 
toric, and his zealous discharge of clerical du- 
ties, than of any commanding talents. Nor had 
his character the same power either to attract 
or to awe as that of Newman. Nobody in those 
days called him great; nobody felt impelled to 
follow where he led; there was nothing in him 
—either in his sermons or in his writings—which 
one felt to be majestic, or lofty, or profound. 
In short, he was not in the grand style, and 
wanted that note of ethereal purity or passion- 
ate fervor which marks the highest form of re- 
ligious character. 

Intelligent, however, skilful, versatile he was 
in the highest degree; cultivated, too, with a 
knowledge of all that a highly educated man 
ought to know, dexterous rather than powerful 
in theological controversy, an admirable rheto- 
rician, handling language with that particular 
kind of art which Roman ecclesiastics most 
cultivate—an exact precision of phrase and a 
subtle delicacy of suggestion. He wrote 
abundantly and on many subjects, always 
with cleverness and with the air of one who be- 
longed to the @mes d’ élite, yet his style never at- 
tained high literary merit. There was no im- 
aginative richness about it, neither were there 
the weight and penetration that come from sus- 
tained and vigorous thinking. Similarly, with 
a certain parade of references to history and to 
out-of-the-way writers, it gave little evidence 
of solid learning. He was an accomplished 
disputant in the sense of knowing thoroughly 
the more obvious weaknesses of the Protestant 
(and especially of the Anglican) position, and 
being able to contrast them effectively with the 
external completeness and symmetry of the 
Roman system. But he never struck out a new 
or illuminative thought; and he seldom suc- 
ceeded in facing—indeed, seemed anxious to 
evade—a real difficulty. 


What, then, was the secret of his great and 
long-sustained reputation and influence? It 
lay in his power of dealing with men. For the 
work of an ecclesiastic, and especially of an 
ecclesiastical ruler, he had three inestimable 
gifts—a resolute will, captivating manners, a 
tact equally acute and watchful, by which he 
seemed not only to read men’s characters, but 
to discern the most effective means of playing 
on their motives. To call him a consummate 
intriguer would be unjust, because the word 
implies something dishonorable and probably 
also selfish, and the Cardinal was neither; but 
he had the talents which an intriguer needs, 
although he used them in a spirit of absolute 
devotion to the interests of his Church,and was 
too much of a gentleman to think that the inte- 
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rests of the Church justified any and every 
means. He had the art of seeming to lay his 
mind alongside of yours, anxious to know what 
you had to say, and prepared to listen respect- 
fully to it, even though you might be much 
younger and of no particular consequence; yet 
you felt that he was watching you, and watch- 
ing, in conformity to a settled habit, the effect 
upon you of everything he said. It was hard not 
to be flattered by this air of genial deference,and 
natural to admire the great man who conde- 
scended without condescension, even though 
one felt secretly disappointed at the want of 
brilliance or profundity in his conversation. 
Like his famous contemporary, Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, he wasall things to all men—pos- 
sessed, no doubt, of far less wit and far less 
natural eloquence than that brilliant crea- 
ture, but giving a stronger impression of 
earnestness and unquestioning loyalty to the 
cause he had made his own. 


In the government of his diocese he showed 
himself a finished ruler and manager of men, 
flexible in his power of adapting himself to any 
character or society, yet inflexible when firm- 
ness was needed, usually gentle in his methods, 
but tenacious in his purposes, demanding right- 
fully from others the simplicity of life and 
the untiring energy in work of which he set an 
example himself. Over women his _ influ- 
ence was still greater than over men, because 
women are more susceptible to the charm of a 
fine presence and fascinating manners; and no 
one could count so many conversions among 
ladies of rank, his ascetic face and dignified car- 
riage according admirably both with his sacer- 
dotal rank and fervid piety. So in his public 
appearances, it was neither the solid substance 
of his discourses or speeches that struck one, 
nor the literary quality of their style, but 
their happy adaptation to the audience, and 
the grace with which they were delivered. 
For this reason—originality or weight in the 
substance being of more relative consequence 
in the pulpit than on a platform—his addresses 
at public meetings were much better than 
his sermons, and won for him the reputa- 
tion of a speaker whom it was well worth 
while to secure at any social or philan- 
thropic gathering. At the Vatican Coun- 
cil of 1870 it was less by his speeches than 
by his work in private among the assembled 
prelates that he served the Infallibilist cause. 
Himself devoted, and, no doubt, honestly de- 
voted, to Ultramontane principles, he did not 
hesitate to do violence to history and join in 
destroying what freedom the Church at large 
had retained, in order to exalt the Pope to 


a position unheard of even at Trent, not- 


to say in the Middle Ages. His activity, his 
assiduity, and his wonderful powers of per- 
suasion contributed largely to the satisfaction 
of the wishes of Pius [X., who promptly 
rewarded him with the Cardinalate. But the 
opponents of the new dogma, as superior in 
learning to the Infallibilists as they proved in- 
ferior in numbers, carried back with them to 
Germany and America an undying distrust of 
the astute Englishman who had shown more 
than a convert’s proverbial eagerness for rush- 
ing to extremes and forcing others to follow. 
But Dr. Manning’s powers shone forth most 
fully in the course he gave to his policy as 
Archbishop of Westminster and head of the 
Roman hierarchy in Britain. He had two 
great difficulties to confront. One was the sus- 
picion of the old English Roman Catholic 
families, who distrusted him as a recent recruit 
from Protestantism, a man filled with ideas 
unfamiliar to their conservative minds. The 
other was the aversion of English society, and 
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indeed of Englishmen generally, to the preten- 
sions of Rome—an aversion which, among the 
Tories, sprang from deep-seated historical asso- 
ciations, and among the Whigs drew strength 
from dislike to the reactionary tendencies of 
the Papal power on the European Continent, 
and especially its resistance to Italian freedom. 
Both these hostilities he overcame. The old 
families soon became proud of a prelate 
who supported with dignity and vigor the pre- 
tensions of their Church; while the suspicions 
of Englishmen generally were by degrees dis- 
armed by the heartiness with which the Cardi- 
nal threw himself into moral and philanthropic 
causes. He was an ardent advocate of tempe- 
rance, and did much to promote it among 
the poorer Roman Catholic population. He 
joined those who worked for the better pro- 
tection of children and the repression of vice. 
He interested himself in what are called labor 
questions, did not recoil from proposals to limit 
by legislation the hours of toil, and willingly 
exerted himself to settle differences between 
employers and workmen, showing his own 
sympathy with the latter. Thus he won a 
popularity with the masses greater than any 
prelate of the Established Church has enjoyed, 
while the middle and upper classes noted with 
pleasure that, however Ultramontane in his 
theology, he always spoke and wrote as an 
Englishman upon non-theological subjects. 

In all this there was no playing of a part, 
for he sincerely cared about temperance, the 
welfare of children, the advancement of the 
workingmen, and the greatness of his country. 
But there was also a sage perception of the in- 
cidental service which his attitude in these 
matters could render to his Church; and he 
relished the notion of proving that a Roman 
Cardinal could also be a patriotic and philan- 
thropic Englishman. He saw the value of 
these things and used them, and, though he was 
not artful, he was full of art. Truth, for its 
own sake, he did not love nor seek, but, hav- 
ing once formed his conclusions, subordinated 
everything else to them. Power he loved, yet 
not selfishly, but rather to promote the objects 
he cared for. But to his church he was de- 
voted heart and soul; nor could any one have 
better served it so far as England was concern- 
ed. No one in our time, hardly even Newman, 
has done so much to sap and remove the old 
Protestant fears and jealousies of Rome—fears 
and jealousies which some of us hold to have 
been more reasonable than the easy indif- 
ference and self-styled liberality of the present 
day willallow. Truly the Church of Rome is 
a wonderful institution, fertile beyond any 
other, since in its old age it can give birth to 
new types of forceand brilliance. In Manning 
it produced a figure full of a kind of charm 
and strength which no Protestant body could 
have reared, a man who never obtruded a 
claim, yet never yielded one, who was the loyal 
servant of a spiritual despotism, yet apparently 
in sympathy with democratic ideas and move- 
ments, equally welcome among the poorest Irish 
of his diocese and at the gatherings of the 
great, ready to join in every good work with 
those most opposed to his own doctrines, yet 
standing detached as the austere and confident 
representative of an unbending, world-embrac- 
ing power. C.-2). 


THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS.—II. 


PaRIs, January 23, 1892. 
DvRING the reign of Louis Philippe the com- 
position and the attributions of the Academy 
of Fine Arts remained as they had been or- 
ganized by Louis XVIII. The other academies 
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also continued subject to the same rr I 

only reform which took place, and this was a 
return to the past, was the reéstablishment, in 
1832, under the name of Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, of the second class, which 
had been founded in 1795, and had been sup- 
pressed seven years afterwards. 

Louis Philippe, as I have said, had no great 
love for art. 
for him the occasion for encouraging Horace 
painter. 


The restoration of Versailles was 


Vernet, who became his favorite 
Horace Vernet had an admirable facility; he 
painted great historical battles with an extra- 
ordinary rapidity. . The rooms which he tilled 
with his canvases at Versailles are still visited 
by hundreds of people every year, and his 
pictures have preserved a freshness which 
is wonderful. Horace Vernet had no ‘sys- 
tem’’: he was not a pupil of Gros or of 
Gérard; he was a naturalist. He had made a 
special study of the horse, of military uni 

forms; he became the painter of the conquest 
of Africa. 
cal museum of Versailles with great celerits 

and Horace Vernet’s rapidity suited his pur- 
poses. The accounts published after the Revo- 
lution of 1848 of the civil list of Louis Philippe 
show that he had spent in 1548 nearly twenty 
million frances, wholly from this civil list, for 
the restoration of Versailles and for the works 
of art which fill its galleries. A splendid féte 
was given on the 10th of June, 1837, at the 
palace of Versailles, on the occasion of its in- 
auguration as a mustum. 
the Institute figured in it, as well as all the 
artists, even the most humble, who had had a 
hand in the realization of the King’s project. 
The ‘‘ Misanthrope’? and ‘‘Esther’’ were 
played in the beautiful theatre of the palace: 
Horace Vernet was the hero of this féte; every- 
body admired his beautiful pictures, which 
were a sort of illustration of the recent ex- 
ploits of the French Army. 

When the revolution of February broke out, 
the Academy was on the point of exercising 
one of its prerogatives, which was the selection 
of the works of art admitted to the annual 
exposition. This exposition used to take place 
in the rooms of the Louvre. 
ment applied in artistic matters the principles 
which had been proclaimed from the steps of 
the Hotel de Ville: as the right of suffrage had 
been given to every Frenchman, all the works 
of art sent for examination in 1848 were 
admitted without exception. The result was 


Louis Philippe formed the histori 


The five classes of 


The new Govern- 





deplorable: some of the pictures were not fit to | 


become sign-boards. The principle of univer- 
sal admission was abandoned, and ever since a 
special jury has had to be elected by the artists 


themselves. 


The patronage of the Academy extended over | 


the French School of Rome. All who ! 
lived in the capital of Italy know the Villa 
Medici. In 1848 the Director and the youn 
pensionnaires had to leave Rome; they were 





denounced as revolutionists and threatened by 
» in Florence, and 
returned to Rome only after the city had been 
taken by a French army. 
for some time director of the school of the Villa 


the codini; they took refug 






Horace Vernet was 


Medici; the post has always been much envied 
by French artists. Horace Vernet had Ingres 
for his successor. 

The constitution and the 
Academy were, on the whole, respected by the 
Republic of 1848. It was reserved for the 
Second Empire to strike a great blow at them 


privileges of the 


For sixty years the Institute had had the right 
to regulate its public meetings, to distri- 


bute the places, to appoint its functionaries, 


librarians, secretaries. What was equally im 


The Nation. 


| fant, its members were the sole judges 
in the competitions for the various prizes given 
either by the different or by the united acade 
mies. The Government diminished this pre- 
As for what concerned the 
Academy of Fine Arts, it assumed the right to 
choose the judges among the various members 
of the Academy. 
After five years of discussion and of pro 


cious prerogative. 


A long struggle ensued. 


testation, the effects of the imperial decree 
were practically annulled. The Emperor, in 
order to soothe the wounded feelings of the In- 
stitute, created a prize of 20,000 francs, which 
was to be given every two years by the five 
classes judging in common, ‘‘ to the work, or to 
the discovery, which was judged the most likely 
to honor or to serve the country This is call 
ed the biennial prize. 

Ingres, Paul Delaroche, Horace Vernet, Paul 
Delacroix were the most famous members of 
the Academy. The three last died in rapid 
succession, Delaroche on the 4th of November, 
isd6. For twenty-four years he had exercised 
a great influence in the Academy ; his salon as 
well as his atelier had become a centre of at 
traction. Horace Vernet was not so influen 
tial in the Academy; he was more personal, 
more susceptible; he died in 1863. Eugene 
Delacroix dicd six months afterwards. No 
painter has been more discussed; he has even 
now ardent friends and ardent enemies. He 
was a great colorist, but his drawing was im 
perfect, or rather seems imperfect, because he 
liked contorted and extraordinary attitudes 
Ingres, who has been as much discussed as 
Delacroix, died in 1807, at the age of eighty 
six. 

It is certainly to the credit of the Duke of 
Orleans, the eldest son of Louis Philippe, who 
met such an untimely end by jumping out of 
his carriage, that he used to visit the painters 
in their studios and give them orders himself 
He ordered the ‘‘Stratonice’’ of Ingres, and 
the ‘** Assassination of the Duc de Guise ** of 
Delaroche. These two famous pictures are of 
the same size; they are not large, and were or- 
dered by the Duke for his own rooms. They 
are now in the galleries of the Duc d’Aumale 
Ihave heard that one day De 
camps, who was at the time ¢ 


at Chantilly. 

juite unknown, 
saw the Duke of Orleans enter his studio with 
a long loaf of bread, such as is made by Paris 


‘**How is this, your 


bakers, under his arm. 


** Well, your porter asked 





me if I would not take this bread to you, as he 
could not just now mount your stairs."’ De- 
camps was chosen by the Duke of Orleans, with 
Ratfet and some others, for the illustration of 
a magnificent work on his campaigns against 
the Kabyles. 

The siege of Paris and the Commune were 
great trials for the Academy of Fine Arts; 
many of its members saw their work ce 
stroyed by fir MM 


nstructed or completed the Hotel de 


Lesueur and Baltard, 





. Léon Cogniet, Cabanel, who 


had adorned its rooms and galleries with their 
pictures, beside the famous ceilings of Ingres 
and Delacroix; M. Duc, the architect of the 


new Palais de Justice, which was almost en- 
M Lefuel, 


f the Louvre consumed by 





the flames, with the fine walls which he had 








lecorated, as well as the magnificent apart 
nts which ged in the Tuileries. 
One house was entirely burned by the Com 


in the Rue de Lille, opposite the Cour 
Ss. Which now stands as the only ruin 
It had been the 
house of the two Mariettes, and had become the 
home of a member of the Academy, M. Gat- 
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teaux, Who had made it one of the objects of 


his life to collect all the studies and drawings 





of Ingres; he had collected also pictures by Se 
bastiano del Piombe, by Poussin, ete; fire 
bronzes, enamels, drawings of the old mas 
ters, engravings M. Gatteaux intended to 
leave all his collections to the National Li- 
brary. Nearly all was burned. A picture by 
Memling, now in the Louvre, the ‘* Mystic 


Marriage of Saint Catherine,’’ was saved be 


cause it happened to be at the time in the 
house of an engraver. M. Gatteaux bore with 
great fortitude the loss of his magnificent col 
lection, the finest in Paris at the time, and died 
in ISS], at the age of ninety-three years 
Auber, likewise, the musician, also an Aca 
demician, died at a very advanced age lie 
was of a very gay disposition. He once 
told a friend who complained of getting old 


**Well, | accomm 


it is the only way 


xia te 


and pitied him, too 
myself to old age be 





thus far discovered of living long Still, 


when he reached his eighty-ninth year, he 





said: ‘* There must be no exaggeration in any 


thing; I have lived too long He died an the 
i2th of May, IST1, during the Ci 


Communists wishel t 


mimune The 
yimake a great ceremony 
of his funeral, as he was an extremely popular 
Ose To save him from this civie furne 
ral, Ambroise Thomas, his friend, had te con 
ceal his body secretly in the vaults of the Made 
leine 


Under the reign of Napoleon I, as well as 


under the following reigns, the day of the pul 
lic annual session of the five academies was the 
féte-day of the sovereign. In IST], it was de 





e Government had become repub 


lican, that this session should be held on the 

anniversary of the foundation of the Institute. 

The ceremony took place for the first time on 

the 25th of October, IST1. There were present 

and four 

of the Ministers of the Republic, MM. Dufaure, 
} 


de Rémusat, Jules Favre, and J 


M. Thiers, who was then President, 





iles Simon, all 
Academicians Since 1870, the Academy is 
again in full possession of its old prerogatives ; 
it simply chooses freely artists who are still out 
side of the company, as supplementary judges 
for the distribution of its prizes; but it is sove- 
reign in the choice of its laureates and of the 
young artists who are sent to the School of 
Rome. The patronage of the Academy extends 
every year. Baron Taylor has given to it a 


fey 


nd for pensions which are to be bestowed on 
old artists; this fund has been increased by the 
Brothers Galignani, who started long ago the 
only English paper which has for a long time 
been published in Paris. The Comtesse de Caen 
left a sum of money the interest of which 
has to be distributed yearly to the young pen- 
sioners of the School of Rome who come back 
Mme. de Caen 
remembered that some of the best pupils of the 
School of Rome had at first had very hard times 
in Paris, especially the sculptors. A very touch- 
ing legacy made to the Academy is the legacy of 
Dubose, an ancient model. ‘‘ Having,’’ 
he in his will, ‘‘ begun to be a modei in 1804, 
at the age of seven years, and having continued 
to be one till I was sixty-two years old, I have 
spent my life among artists, and I wish that 
after my death my small fortune should be em- 
ployed in some foundation which will be useful 
to them.”’ 


to Paris and are still unknown. 


said 


It would be too long to give the whole list of 
the benefactors of the Academy and of the In- 
stitute. Last, but not least, comes the Duc 
d’Aumale, who has given to the five classes of 
the Institute the vast domain of Chantilly, 
with its forest, chateau, and the magnificent 
collections which it contains. 
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Correspondence. 


MR. KENNAN AND SIBERIA. 


To THE Eprror or THe NatTIon: 


Sir: In a review of my book, ‘ Siberia and 
the Exile System,’ published in the Nation of 
January 14, your reviewer says: 

‘*The first thing which strikes the ordinary 
reader is the delightful and graphic style in 
which the book is written. — could ‘be 
better. It takes somewhat deeper knowledge 
and observation to appreciate another quality, 
viz., the art with which the omission of what is 
not desired is concealed, It is the commonest 
of practices to state only one side of a question, 
but the knack of doing so in a manner which 
shall leave the reader utterly unconscious that 
another side exists is a rare gift.’’ 


Will you kindly permit me to call the atten- 
tion of the reviewer to a few pages of my work 
that he seems to have overlooked? The side of 
the Siberian question that I am accused of 
having artfully concealed is, of course, the 
good or favorable side. I am charged with an 
‘*intention to see everything in the blackest 
possible light,’’ and to present everything in 
such a way as to ‘‘ leave the reader utterly un- 
conscious’’ that a lighter side exists. The 
word ‘‘everything’’ is somewhat vague and 
sweeping, but it is meant to include, I pre- 
sume, Siberian prisons, Siberian officials, the 
Siberian exile system, and the treatment of 
criminals in the Siberian penal settlements. 
Your reviewer half asserts and ha!f insinuates 
that I have said everything of an unfavorable 
nature that I could possibly find to say about 
these subjects, and that I have artfully con- 
cealed everything that would have a tendency 
to lighten or relieve the dark picture of Sibe- 
rian penal life. Do the pages of my work fur- 
nish any justification for this sweeping and un- 
qualified charge of premeditated dishonesty? 
I think not. The limited amount of space that 
can be given to such a communication as this 
will not permit me, of course, to quote here all 
that I have said, in two bulky volumes, in 
praise of Siberian prisons and Siberian officials; 
but three or four citations will be enough, I 
trust, to show that I have presented the favor- 
able side of Russian penal institutions when- 
ever there was a favorable side to present, and 
that if any one is to be charged with *‘ clever 
lightness ’’ and artful concealment, it is the re- 
viewer. 

In vol. i., pp. 299-301, of ‘Siberia and the 
Exile System,’ in speaking of the life of exiles 
on the convict barges between Tiumen and 
Tomsk, I state the fact that, for fifteen years, 
there has been a steady improvement in the 
hygienic condition of these barges and a cor- 
responding decrease in the sick and death- 
rates, and then add that— 

$6 j inspector of exile trans- 
wextahien wae bel Riberian authorities 
are now doing all that lies in their power to do 
for the comfort and health of exiles on the 
voyage between Tiumen and Tomsk. The 
barges are thoroughly cleaned and fumigated 
after every trip, and the prisoners are as well 
fed and cared for as they can be with the limit- 
ed sum of money that the Government appro- 
priates for the pur The suffering and dis- 
ease which still exist are attributable, mainly, 
to overcrowding; and overcrowding the Sibe- 
rian officials cannot prevent.’’ 

In vol. ii., pp. 125-127, I give a very favor- 
able and commendatory description of the new 


convict prison at Verkhni Udinsk, in the pro-_ 


vince of the Trans-Baikal, in the course of 
which I say that— 
‘*The kdmeras [cells] were all large, well 


lighted and well ventilated, and every one of 
them, above the basement, had an extensive 


’ 





outlook over the surrounding country through 


at least three large windows. The corridors 
were twelve or fifteen feet wide; the stairways 
were of stone with iron balustrades; the soli- 
tary-confinement cells were as spacious as an 
ordinary American hail bed-room; the ar- 
rangements for heating, ventilation, and clean- 
liness seemed to me to be as nearly perfect as 
they could be made; and, as a whole, the pri- 
son impressed me as being the very best I had 
seen in Russia, and one of the best I had ever 
seen in any country.”’ 


In vol. ii., pp. 346-350, I give a long and 
favorable description of the Alexandréfski 
convict prison, near Irkutsk, in the course of 
which I say: 


‘* We were taken first to the mills where 75 
or 100 convicts were grinding rye. The air 
here was fresh and good; the labor, although 
hard, was not excessive, and the men who 
turned the cranks of the clumsy machines were 
relieved by others as fast as they became tired. 
This was the only hard labor that the inmates 
of the prison were required to perform, and it 
occupied only three or four hours a day. From 
the mills we went to the kdmeras, which filled 
the — part of the large building and 
which were occupied by from 15 to 75 men 
each. They varied greatly in size and form, 
but all were large enough for the number of 
convicts that they contained, the ceilings in 
them were high, the air everywhere was good, 
the floors and sleeping-benches were scrupu- 
lously clean, and nothing seemed to call for un- 
favorable criticism except, — the lack of 
bedding. The corridors into which the kdmeras 
opened were high, spacious, and fairly well 
lighted, and the air in them seemed to be almost 
as pure as that out of doors. From the 
kdmeras we went to the kitchens, where food 
was prepared every day for more than a 
thousand men, and where I could discover 
nothing that was out of harmony with the 
neatness and good order that prevailed in other 
parts of the building. . . After paving a 
visit to the hospital, which contained caly 
forty-two patients, and which was clean, well 
ventilated and in perfect order, we expressed 
ourselves as satisfied with our inspection of the 
prison and returned to Mr. Sipiagin’s house. 
; . Taken altogether, the Alexandréfski pri- 
son seemed to me to be in the highest degree 
creditable to its warden, and not discreditable 
to the Russian prison administration. It gives 
me great pleasure to say this, because I did not 
find much to approve in Siberian prisons gene- 
rally, and I am glad to have an opportunity 
to praise where praise is deserved.’’ 

In vol. ii., pp. 366-368, I give a favorable de- 
scription of the prisons in Krasnoyarsk, in the 
course of which I say: 

‘“We made a careful examination, on 
Wednesday, of the Krasnoyarsk city prison, 
the exile ay penne os prison, and the prison hos- 
pital, and I am glad to be able to say a good 
word for all of them. . . . At the time 
when we inspected them they were in better 
condition than any prisons that we had seen in 
Siberia, except the military prison at Ust Ka- 
menogérsk and the Alexandroéfski central pri- 
son near Irktitsk. The hospital connected with 
the Krasnoyarsk prisons seemed to me to be 
worthy of almost unqualified praise. It was 
scrupulously clean, perfectly ventilated, well 
supplied, apparently, with bed-linen, medi- 
cines, and surgical ret Pepe and in irre- 
proachablesanitary condition generally. és 
At the time when we saw it I should have been 
willing, if necessary, to go into it for treat- 
ment myself.’’ 

In view of the above citations, I beg leave to 
ask your accomplished critic where he finds his 
warrant for the insinuation that I have tried 
to ‘‘see everything in the blackest possible 
light,’’ and that I have artfully concealed from 
my readers even the fact that there is a bright- 
er side to Siberian prison life? At whose door 
should the charge of artful concealment justly 
lie—at the door of the author who praises Rus- 
sian penal institutions whenever he can do so 
truthfully, or at the door of the reviewer who, 
with ‘‘clever lightness,’’ skips over all the 
praise, intimates coolly and confidently that 
there is none, and then proceeds, upon a false 
assumption, to charge the author with con- 
scious and premeditated dishonesty? If the 





quotations that I have made from my book do 
not indicate a disposition on my part to see 
and present the light as well as the dark side of 
Siberian prison life, what do they indicate ? 

It is true that I have given more space in my 
book to bad prisons than to good ones; but, in- 
asmuch as the bad outnumbered the good in 
the proportion of about ten to one, I could not 
well do otherwise.« It is not true, however, 
that I have intentionally or consciously sup- 
pressed or concealed a single fact, within my 
knowledge, that would lighten the picture of 
Siberian penal life. I have always spoken well 
of Russian prisons, officials, and penal meth- 
ods, when I could do so honestly. In vol. i., 
p. 270, I referred with approbation to a reform 
which had then recently been made in the 
method of forwarding criminals eastward from 
Tomsk—a reform which consisted in the sepa- 
ration of the sexes in convict marching parties ; 
in vol. ii., p. 127, I spoke favorably of the new 
étapes erected by the Government at a cost of 
$200,000, in the province of the Trans-Baikal; 
in vol. ii., appendix F, I gave a tabular state- 
ment of the improvements and ameliorations in 
the condition of Siberian prisons and prisoners 
that had been made since my return from Sibe- 
ria so far as they appeared in the reports of the 
Russian prison administration; in vol. ii., pp. 
469-470, I gave an outline of the series of re- 
forms in the exile system that had been project- 
ed by the Government and were under consi- 
deration when I left the empire; and, finally, I 
spoke favorably—sometimes very favorably— 
of Siberian officials in vol. i., pp. 168, 288, 300, 
307, 308, 319, 345-346, and in vol. ii., pp. 42, 
216-222, 290-291, 350, 368, 370, 371, and 467. 

From the fact that your reviewer quotes a 
comment made upon my book by some un- 
named person in Siberia, I infer that he has a 
Siberian correspondent. I respectfully and 
courteously challenge the reviewer or the cor- 
respondent to produce from ten years’ files of 
any Siberian newspaper as many favorable de- 
scriptions of Siberian prisons and as many fa- 
vorable references to Siberian officials as may 
be found in the two volumes of my book. Your 
reviewer admits, in his second article (pub- 
lished in the Nation of January 21), that I 
have spoken well, on the whole, of Siberian 
officials, and even says: ‘‘If there is one 
thing that Mr. Kennan has succeeded in de- 
monstrating more plainly than the general 
high average of Russian character in the of- 
ficers, . . . itis not only that the Russian 
Government is fully aware of the evil state of 
the Siberian prisons and étapes, but that it has 
appropriated funds and given orders for the 
construction of new and suitable buildings.”’ 

Will the reviewer be kind enough to explain 
how I have managed to demonstrate so clearly 
and conclusively that Russian offcials are men 
of high character and that the Russian Govern- 
ment has done so much to remedy prison evils, 
while, at the same time, I have seen everything 
‘*in the blackest possible light,’’ and have art- 
fully concealed the fact that anything in favor 
of such officials and Government can possibly be 
said? I seem to have shown the high charac- 
ter and mild rule of the officials by seeing them 
in the ‘‘ blackest possible light,’’ and to have 
artfully concealed the Government’s side of the 
prison question by giving it frank statement 
and conclusive demonstration! The only ex- 
planation of this paradox that suggests itself 
to me is the wild and improbable conjecture 
that the reviewer had forgotten what he said in 
his first article before he began to write the se- 
cond. GEORGE KENNAN. 

WasuiseGTon, D. C., January 31, 1892. 





{If Mr. Kennan will refer to our criti- 2 
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cism, he will see that the expression 
‘“‘clever lightness,” to which he objects, 
was applied directly to the nature of his 
reading previous to 1884; to the informa- 
tion obtained in his preliminary journey 
of that year; and, indissolubly connected 
with this, to the question of intention, and 
his omission to explain the normal condi- 
tions of life among all but an exceedingly 
minute proportion of the exiles. This ma- 
terially affects the question of the degree 
of cruelty to which the exiles are sub- 
jected and the criminal responsibility of 
the Government. 

Far from skipping over his praises of of- 
ficials and institutions, we reminded our 
readers that Mr. Kennan had proved the 
high character of the majority of the offi- 
cials, and not only the good intentions, 
but the goud performance of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of prisons and étapes. 
We are under obligations to Mr. Kennan 
for his detailed index of such cases 
(omitted in our criticism for lack of space). 
They will go far toward revising the false 
opinion of the general public, which has 
certainly regarded his revelations, and the 
Russian Government, in the blackest possi- 
ble light, owing to the omission of precise- 
ly those details concerning the exile’s nor- 
mal life which we have supplied. It is an 
undeniable fact that not one in a thousand 
of Mr, Kennan’s readers even notices his 
mention of those extenuating circum- 
stances to which he now aids us in calling 
attention, owing to the unrelieved black- 
ness of the descriptions to which we ob- 
jected. Russians, on reading accounts 
worded in much the same way, would be 
able to make the proper allowances, 
through their lifelong acquaintance with 
the lives of the people, and of all classes. 
The omission of information on such a 
point, when writing for foreigners, lays 
an author open to the suspicion of inten- 
tion or ignorance; the one being as grave 
an offence as the other in a work which 
assumes to be authoritative, on so serious 
a subject. 

It would be a work of supererogation for 
us to furnish records, either favorable or 
unfavorable, from Siberian newspapers, 
after Mr. Kennan’s ample contributions 
from those sources. His reference to the 
ten-year limit merely corroborates our sug- 
gestion that the darker side of the ques- 
tion was attainable in print for a long time 
previous to his journey in 1885, and brings 
us back to the assumption from which we 
started: that that journey was based on 
the sound calculations of a man who knew 
pretty well what he was going to ‘“‘dis- 
cover,” and how his public would receive 
it.—Ep. NaTION. ] 





BRITISH vs. RUSSIAN IMPRISONMENT. 
To THE EpItTorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Perhaps in no circle of educated and 
thoughtful men is the meaning of the words 
‘* penal servitude ’’ more clearly and really un- 
derstood than among Irish Nationalists of ad- 
vanced age. Many have themselves endured 
it; few there are who, at one period or another, 
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often for long years, have not had friends or 
those they sympathized with or respected liv- 
ing through its horrors, I peruse’ Mr. Ken- 
nan’s Century articles, as they appeared, month 
after month, and constantly asked myself 
whether, after all, it might not be easier to 
bear in association with others the horrors he 
described than have to endure the cold, clean, 
merciless British system, where the body is 
conserved and cared for, but where the mind 
and affections of men who have theretofore 
thought and loved, are subjected to a disci- 
pline worse than death. And I asked the opi- 
nion of several who had passed through it. 
The republication of Mr. Kennan’s articles in 
book form renewedly forces one’s attention to 
the question. The readers of the Nation may 
perhaps be interested to consider the views of 
men so well known as the late Boyle O'Reilly 
and of Michael Davitt. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Duaswin, January 31, 18v2. 


ALFRED WEBB. 





THE ‘‘ Prtot’’ EprrortaLt Rooms, | 
Boston, October 23, 1889. | 
Mr. Alfred Webb: 


My Dear Sir: The question you ask me 
has often arisen in my own mind, when read- 
ing Mr. Kennan’s articles on Siberian prison- 
ers: ‘‘Is not their miserable condition, with 
their one advantage of kindly human associa- 
tion, to be preferred to that of the English pri- 
soner, in his narrow iron cell, and his silent la- 
bor in the gang, under the watch of never-ceas 
ing rigor and discipline ?’? From my own ex- 
perience in English prisons, the Russian sys- 
tem, described by Kennan, is at once to be 
preferred. So far as it allows political 

risoners to associate only with their own 

ind, it is incomparably better than the 
English system, the makers or masters 
of which seem to delight in compelling the 
shameful association of political convicts with 
the criminal class. But, the political question 
aside, so far as the Russian system allows 
prisoners to associate and converse, at labor, 
and during the confined hours, its humane for- 

arance, in my opinion, counterbalances all 
its evils, as compared with the British ome 
convict prisons. Mental suffering is the . rst 
suffering; and, where there is assc on, 
there are comfort and courage. The body suf- 
fers pain by labor and privation, but the suf- 
fering of the mind in privation, labor, dis- 
grace, with silence and loneliness, is agony. 

The British penal colony of western Austra- 
lia was an illustration. I was a prisoner there 
for a year — nearly two years’ imprison- 
ment in Ireland and England). The feeling of 
relief at the open-air, associated labor of west 
ern Australia, after the rigors of Pentonville, 
Chatham, Portland, and Dartmoor, was actua! 
enjoyment. Australia, however, had one im- 
mense advantage over Siberia—the climate was 
always healthful and delightful. In my opi- 
nion, the worst feature ot Siberian imprison- 
ment is the told weather. The dirty prisons 
are kept foul by the necessity to keep them 
warm. In western Australia the convicts on 
the road parties had certainly no more care 
from their Government, than those of Siberia; 
but they slept in open log huts, which they 
could and did empty and clean every day. 

My memory of the dreadful routine of hard 
labor and enforced silence, in the imperial 
prisons, in England and Ireland, makes me 
shudder, even after twenty years. It is a 
punishment unfit for men, and it must be still 
worse for women, whose emotions are warmer 
and quicker. It is regulated inhumanity. It 
destroys many; it improves none. The moral 
reformation of a criminal under such condi- 
tions is abnormal and insecure. The flimsy 
barriers will be blown away with the first 
wind of free temptation On the contrary, 
the effect of associated labor and life in 
the Australian colony was decidedly bene- 
ficial. It brought out the characteristics of 
manliness, truth, and personal honesty, in 
some such way as they are developed among 
soldiers. In one year I saw extraordinary 
improvement in a whole rty of twenty 
criminal prisoners, to which I, though a politi- 
cal prisoner, was attached. They had all gone 
to Australia in the same ship with me and the 
other Fenian prisoners of 1 67. They were 
mostly old professional criminals, though near- 
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ly all young men. There were burglars, bank- 
robbers, thieves, in the majority. They were 
all Englishmen, most of them from London. 
As soon as ever they were sent away to the 
bush, to build their own hut and their officer's, 
and make out their own life, in the almost 
independence of the road-laborer, they be- 
gan to develop as men—for the first time in 
their lives. Some became expert hunters 
and trappers, some took to tanning skins, some 
to vegetable gardening, ete. Very soon, they 
took personal pride in their free work, on the 
road or cond the camp. They punished dis- 
honesty and lying in theirown way. If a man 
called another a liar, he had to fight him—he 
was forced, by flogging, to fight, or ‘* take it 
back.’’ Thieving from their fellows was pun- 
ished in the same way. In three months 
there was no fighting and no flogging; ina year 
there were several men among them whom I 
shall always remember for their manly charac- 
ter. Every one of those men, probably, is free 
now, if living; and living an honest, industri 
ous life, 

A man released, after years of penal servi- 
tude, in Great Britain, is unfitted for life and 
its associations. He has been scared and drilled 
into habits of inhuman submission. Self re 
liance is gone, for self-reliance is a sure rela 
tion to one’s fellows, and this unfortunate man 
has had all his ties and tendrils clipped close as 
his bair. Penal servitude ought not to be the 
vengeance of a Government, as this is. Trans 
portation to a colony where mutual freedom 
and citizenship can be insured will reform 
almost the entire criminal class that is not 
abnormally degraded. Between the objects of 
the Russian and English systems (now that 
Australian transportation has ceased) there is 
little to choose; but the associated exile of 
Siberia, with its horrors of cold and its foul 
prisons, is a far lighter and les injurious 
punishment than the relentless ornler, separa 
tion, half-s'arvation, and degraded servility 
of the convict prisons of Great Britain 

Iam, dear Mr. Webb, most truly yours, 

Joun Borie O' Remy. 


BALLYBRACK, October 8, 1S89. 

My Dear Mr. Wene: I have read a gould 
many of the American Century Magazine, 
with George Kennan’s narratives of Siberian 
prisoners and exiles. I have also had the ad- 
vantage of talks with my friend Stepniak, on 
the subject of Russia's treatment of political 
prisoners. But, I fear, my opinion would be 
more than sufficiently biassed already to pre- 
clude my giving what should be a strictly im 
partial Jollgment upon such a subject. No one 
who has undergone penal servitude can rid him- 
self sufficiently of resentment against the 
power that imprisoned him to speak calmly 
and justly upon the topic of his treatment. 
Neither can absolute reliance be placed upon 
narratives such as Kennan’s, in which all the 
powers of eloquent writing are employed for 
the purpose of rendering a manifest prejudice 
against the imprisonment of Nihilists in Sibe- 
ria appear as if clothed in the language of un- 
questionable facts. Deducting these considera- 
tions from any opinion of mine, I would say: 

(1.) That the solitary-cell system of English 
penal servitude, together with the forced asso- 
ciation of the criminal element, as applied to 
political prisoners, would represent far keener 
mental suffering than I conceive to be in- 
volved in the confinement by congenial associa- 
tion, which appears to be the rule in many 
Siberian prisons, where attempts at escape, 
like that which Muishkin and his comrades 
made from Kara, do not involve separate-cell 
confinement and additional punishment. 

(2.) The picture so powerfully drawn of the 
Tiumen Forwarding fase exceeds anything 
in my experience of English convict life. The 
filth, the insanitary condition of the kdmeras, 
their horrible crowding, etc., have no paral- 
lel in the worst of the nine prisons over which 
my experience extends. Cleanliness and ar- 
rangements for ventilation are very character- 
istic of Clerkenwell, Newgate, Portland, and 
Portsmouth Convict Prisons, though in Mill- 
bank and Dartmoor the sanitary conditions 
were not as good. The food appears to be much 
more liberal in Siberian prisons (according to 
what Kennan gives as the day’s rations in Tiu- 
men) than in England, but it is not as cleanly 
cooked. 

(3.) To be followed into imprisonment by 
those one loves—by wife and children—would 
be, from the point of view of my own indivi- 
dual feeling, a horror for which I could not 
find a suitable name—that is, of course, if it 
were added to the existing penal servitude of 
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England. The bare idea of one’s wife and 
children being associated with criminals, be- 
cause a mnan is himself a prisoner, is too 
horrible a thing to contemplate. But, if such 
association (I mean that of wife and children) 
is conside along with political punishment 
which takes the form of exile into s of 
Siberia where there is no actual confinement 
within prison walls, I would say that this 
would be infinitely preferable to the treatment 
included in the English penal system. 

(4.) I do not think we can accurately, or 
even approximately, estimate the amount of 
suffering involved in the worst prison described 
by Kennan, from our point of view. What 
would be exquisite torture for a man of one 
kind of civilization, brought up under totally 
different habits and influences to those of Rus- 
sian life, might not represent as much suffer- 
ing toa Siberian prisoner. Then again, tem- 

rament, education, habits of life, all enter 
nto the question of relative a. prison. 
For instance: if J had been allowed ks, and 
the privilege of writing, during my seven years 
in Dartmoor, as I was while in Portland in 
1881-’82, I would have felt comparatively 
happy, notwithstanding the convict dress and 
the solitary confinement. On the other band, 
a temperament that could not find Words- 
worth’s world in ‘‘ books and dreams,’’ would 
suffer the greatest mental torture by being shut 
up. for days and months and years, between bare 
whitewashed walls. In order, therefore, to 
speak correctly of the punishment involved in 
a sentence of ten years, or of life, in a Siberian 
prison, I would have to know a t deal more 
about the previous life and individualities of 
the Nihilist prisoners than I have present know- 
ledge of. I do not think the treatment of Sibe- 
rian prisoners, outside of labor in the mines, to 
be as humiliating to a political prisoner, or as 
degrading to one’s idea of manhood, as what 
is comprised in English penal servitude. You 
are compelled to act as if you were a thing de- 
void of soul, or sentiment, or individuality of 
any kind. You are simply reduced to the level 
of an animal,.while all the higher attributes of 
your nature are deprived of opportunity of 
ministering to your own or your neighbor’s 
solace or mind’s ease.— Yours very truly, 

MICHAEL DavITT. 





SCIENCE IN AMERICA. 


To THe Eprror oF THE Nation: 


Sir: In the able review of ‘The Comtist 
Calendar ’ in the Nation of January 21 occurs 
the following: 

** There is no civilized country where a great 
work of reasoning is less feasible than in ours. 
We have the most superb observatories and 
laboratories, it is true, but what would a Ke 
ler, with his bad sight and awkward hand, 
doing in such an establishment? Perhaps 
among our sixty millions there ma now 
live one such mind; certainly nobody is on the 
lookout for him. If he does exist, what is he 
doing? Reading examination papers? ’’ 

No, indeed, it seems quite unlikely that this 
should be his occupation. Ifit were, we should 
soon hear of him. He would find time enough 
to work out some great thing that we should be 
able to admire, and soon he would rise to posi- 
tions of high honor and comparatively high 
pay. He is much more likely, as a true son of 
his time and his country, to be wasting his time 
in making money. In this pursuit, no doubt, 
he is successful, his great talent having taken 
that direction. In Germany it is the army that 
absorbs the best talent of the country, and 
with us it is the chase after riches that causes 
many a brilliant talent to be lost to the world. 

The trouble is that our colleges do not, in 
general, attract great talents. But it is not the 
universal craving for wealth alone that pro- 
duces this result. Much of the blame no doubt 
falls to other causes, and these I prefer to state 
in the words of the Rev. James T. Bixby (Uni- 
tarian Review, August, 1888) : 

‘* On the other hand, the man among us who, 
outside the college circle, does original and able 
work, may hope in vain for a college appoint- 
ment. He is not in the line of promotion, and 
the solid phalanxes sre unwilling to admit a 





new-comer to interfere with the rules of se- 
niority. And even if he has gained admission 
to the charmed circles, he must square his in- 
struction with the demands of his superiors, or 
he is likely to be unceremoniously shown the 
door, as Prof. Felix Adler (by current rumor) 
was at Cornell University after his lectures on 
Buddhism, or as Prof. Alex. Winchell was at 
Vanderbilt University because of his belief in 
Pre-Adamites and Evolution.’’ 

To return to our Comtist Calendar review. 
Fermatand Jacob Steiner are mentioned among 
those who are barely assigned a place by Comte 
in his Calendar of great men, though Comte 
was himself a mathematician. Now, I would 
ask, how many are there, even among the 
readers of the Nation, who know anything 
about Jacob Steiner, or what he did? And 
this leads me to the subject I wish to urge. 
namely, that it seems high time we should be- 
gin the study of modern geometry. So far as 
I am aware, not a single book upon the subject 
has been published in America, nor is the study 
of modern geometry pursued in any of our 
institutions by purely geometric methods. Yet 
modern geometry is by far more interesting, 
more systematic, more fruitful of results than 
the Euclidian geometry. Steiner, in the pre- 
face to his ‘ Systematische Entwickelung,’ says: 
‘* There exists a small number of simple fun- 
damental relations, from which the remaining 
great number of theorems can be derived, and 
without difficulty. Thus, by the acquisition of 
the few fundamental relations, one becomes 
master of the whole subject.” And in the book 
itself, with wonderful ease, he derives almost 
everything from one fundamental relation, 
namely, the anharmonic ratio. The principle 
of duality there shows itself in its wonderful 
fecundity. Any one who will take the trouble 
of studying Chauvenet’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
Modern Geometry,’’ appended to his ‘Ele- 
ments,’ will understand the possibilities of the 
method, and, furthermore, will be prepared for 
the study of the larger works, say, Chasles’s. It 
would be easy to compile a good text-book from 
easily accessible sources. Thus, the ‘Traité de 
Géométrie,’ by Rouché and De Comberousse, 
alone, in its various appendices, contains all or 
nearly all the material necessary, and collec- 
tions of problems exist in goodly number. 

Permit me to plead for one more neglected 
mathematical study, namely, the functions of 
complex variables (functions of « + vj y). 
When we find that the realm of number is not 
of one dimension, so as to be representable upon 
a single infinite straight line, but that it has 
two dimensions, and requires a whole infinite 
plane to represent it, our horizon is at once in- 
finitely widened. When next we find that by 
taking z=f (x + i y) as the general form of 
the equation of a plane curve, and that we en- 
counter no longer the puzzling difficulty of 
having the dependent variable become ‘*‘ imagi- 
nary ’’ and meaningless, while undoubtedly it 
continues to vary, we see the usefulness of the 
method. And, finally, when we follow Rie- 
man to his mehrfach zusammenhdngende 
Fldchen, we cannot help admiring the beauty 
of this modern analysis. 

Shall we continue to plead that this is a new 
country, and that as yet we have no time for 
the sciences, except so far as they serve some 
technical purpose in the useful arts? The Aus- 
tralians seem to disdain such a plea, and we 
hear of vigorous scientific work done at Mel- 
bourne.—Respectfully, 

WERNER A. STILLE. 

Sr, Lours, January 25, 1892. 


[These things are worth saying; albeit 
the first question, upon which our corre- 
spondent so lightly expresses himself, in- 








volves points of high debate among those 
who of late years have studied the prob- 
lem of genius. We shall return to some 
of these in a notice of Lombroso’s ‘Man 
of Genius.” Meantime, we remark that 
Kepler, with all his advantages, did but 
one great work, and that that was by no 
means the sort of thing a college tutor 
‘*would find time enough” to toss off. 

As to the teaching of the two impor- 
tant branches of mathematics to which 
Mr. Stille refers, we derive the follow- 
ing information, relating chiefly to the 
year 1888-9, from Prof. Cajori’s document 
on the ‘Teaching of Mathematics in 
the United States.’ The Theory of Func- 
tions was the subject, at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, of several courses; at 
Cornell of a two-years’ elective course, 
with sessions thrice a week one year, twice 
a week another; at Harvard of an advanced 
course ; at Princeton of a University course ; 
at Madison of a ‘‘special advanced elec- 
tive” (possibly not taken). Projective 
(modern synthetic) Geometry was the sub- 
ject of a course at the Johns Hopkins; at 
Cornell was required for some students, 
elective for others; at Ann Arbor was 
studied (and really studied, as_.we happen 
to know) from Reye’s admirable treatise; 
and at the Universities of Texas (where 
Cremona’s charming book was used), Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina formed the sub- 


ject of post-graduate lectures or examina- 


tions. This, though a poor showing, yet 
makes a beginning.—ED. NaTION. } 


Notes. 


TRANSLATIONS of Paul Bourget’s ‘ Impressions 
of Italy,’ of Pierre Loti’s ‘Book of Pity and 
of Death,’ of Gabriel Bonvalot’s ‘ Across Thi- 
bet,’ and of E. Renan’s ‘ Recollections, Let- 
ters, and Addresses,’ are in the press of Cas- 
sell & Co. The last is from the practised 
hand of Miss Hapgood. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will continue their 
reproduction of the historical series of Imbert 
de Saint-Amand by publishing his ‘ Youth of 
the Duchess of Angouléme.’ 

Macmillan & Co., reversing the usual order, 
and having begun with a condensed popular 
edition, in one volume, of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new novel, ‘The History of David 
Grieve,’ are now about to issue a two-volume 
edition in larger type. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press a 
‘* Universal Edition ’’ of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
to be sold at 25 cents in paper and 50 cents 
in cloth; ‘ Songs of Fair Weather,’ by Maurice 
Thompson; ‘Equatorial America,’ by M. M. 
Ballou; and lives of William Gilmore Simms, 
by Prof. W. P. Trent, and of Mark Hopkins, 
by his successor, President Carter of Williams. 

Henry Holt & Co. will add immediately to 
Sneath’s ‘‘Series of Modern Philosophers ”’ 
volumes extracted from Reid by Dr. Sneath of 
Yale University; from Spinoza by Prof. Ful- 
lerton of the University of Pennsylvania; from 
Kant by Prof. Watson of Queen’s College, Ca- 
nada; and from Descartes, by Prof. Torrey of 
the University of Vermont. They contemplate 
adding in the near future volumes from Berke- 
ley, Hume, and Hegel. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will publish shortly 
‘From the Usher’s Desk to the Tabernacle 
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Pulpit,’ an authorized Life of the late Mr. 
Spurgeon. It will contain numerous portraits, 
with other illustrations. 

Thomas Whittaker announces a volume of 
lectures (in the Charlotte Wood Slocum 
fouadation at Ann Arbor), ‘The Chalcedonian 
Decree: or, Historical Christianity, Misrepre- 
sented by Modern Theology, Confirmed by 
Modern Science, and Untouched by Modern 
Criticism,’ by John Fulton, D.D.; and two 
volumes of sermons by the late Archbishop of 
York, Dr. Magee, ‘Growth in Grace,’ and 
‘Christ the Light of all Scripture.’ Also, 
‘The Story of the Discovery of the New World 
by Columbus,’ compiled by Frederick Saun- 
ders. 


The Rev. S. J. Andrews'’s ‘ Life of Our Lord 
upon Earth’ won high regard on its first 
publication, thirty years ago, by virtue of its 
minute treatment of the chronological and to- 
pographical questions involved in the subject, 
and it is these specialties, in the new and tho- 
roughly revised edition just published by the 
Scribners, which will commend the work to 
scholars. Putting aside, as the author does, all 
questions of the authorship and formation of 
the gospels, it will be seen that he renounces 
entrance into the most instructive and fasci- 
nating field of New Testament criticism. 

‘The Races of the Old Testament,’ by A. H. 
Sayce (F. H. Revell Co.), is a little study in 
ethnology based for the most part upon Mr. 
Petrie’s valuable series of photographs of types 
found on the Egyptian monuments. 

The full text of the Manderson Bill for the 
printing, binding, and distribution of public 
documents is given in the January issue of 
the Library Journal., The December number 
is wholly occupied with a report of the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. A reprint of the admirable paper on 
‘* Public Support of Public Libraries,’’ read at 
this Conference by Mr. William E. Foster of 
the Providence Public Library, is before us. 
It is an effective reply toa shallow chapter in 
the recent work called ‘A Plea for Liberty: An 
Argument against Socialism and Socialistic 
Legislation.’ 

The second report of the Massachusetts Free 
Public Library Commission is very encourag- 
ing. Thirty-six towns during the past year 
have established libraries and received from 
the State $100 worth of books, leaving only 
sixty-six towns (with an aggregate population 
of 92,439) unprovided with free libraries. The 
books given have been selected with great care 
and with especial reference to the character and 
needs of the community in which they are 
to be placed, the main object having been 
to provide ‘‘ reading that should be healthy 
in tone, pure and attractive in style, of 
educational value, and fitted to stimulate a 
love for the reading of good literature. Ame- 
rican history, local and general, and nature- 
study in its varied forms, have had particular 
prominence given them.’’ Not the least inte- 
resting part of the report is the ‘‘ notes of li- 
brary progress,’’ containing statements of the 
numerous gifts in money, books, and buildings 
made to the various towns in the State during 
1891, as well as of the buildings begun or com- 
plete! last year. A detailed account of each 
newly established library, with various laws re- 
lating to libraries, is given in an appendix. 

The Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale of Flo- 
rence published on the last day of November, 
1891, a valuable list of non-political Italian 
periodicals received at that library during the 
past year. The arrangement is in classes, with 
an alphabetical index of titles, another of 
places of publication, and a third of editors 
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(serittori). ‘The task has been admirably exe 
cuted by Paolo Baccani and Miss Anita Castel- 
lano. One desires only a table of classification. 
There are four entries under the head of 
‘* Magnetismo e Spiritismo,’’ beginning with 
the monthly Annali dello Spiritismo in Italia, 
The number of journals devoted to ‘‘ Wants '’ 
is noticeably large. A typical example is the 
Gazzetta degli impieghi vacanti governativi, 
municipali, commerciali e privati, The total 
of all kinds is 1,362. 


A discovery of considerable importance has 
been recently made by Mr. Kordt, an assistant 
in the library of the University of Dorpat in 
Livonia. While rummaging ina large wall- 
closet, full of what were supposed to be worth- 
less records and duplicates, he found several 
rolls of manuscript, which proved to be the re- 
mains of the archives of the University, the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Senate of 
Dorpat, and the account-books of the Univer- 
sity, which furnish valuable material for the 
history of the founding of that institution 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 and its early 
development under Swedish jurisdiction. 
The documents thus brought to light num- 


ber some six hundred, and are written in’ 


Latin, Swedish, German, French, and Rus- 
sian. They comprise the correspondence of the 
Swedish Chancellor Axel Oxenstierna, his son 
John Oxenstierna, Envoy Plenipotentiary to 
Germany, the Generals de la Gardie, Horn, 
Bantér, Wrangel, and about sixty letters, in- 
structions, and other communications from 
the hand of Gustavus Adolphus, dating chiefly 
from the years 1613, 1627, and 1629. The im- 
portance of these original sources for the his- 
tory of the Thirty Years’ War, the various ne- 
gotiations with Russia and other Powers, and 
the final conclusion of the Peace of Westpha- 
lia, can hardly be overestimated. Mr. Kordt 
is preparing them for publication, and hopes 
to render them available to scholarsat an early 
date. 

The second number of the Law Bulletin of 
the State University of Iowa contains an his- 
torical bibliography of the Statute Law of 
Towa by T. L. Cole of Washington. Inciden- 
tally the steps towards acquiring Statehood are 
set forth, from which it appears that six years 
were spent in the effort, the popular reluctance 
being as great as the popular celerity nowa- 
days; but ‘‘ Iowa, like so many other of the 
admitted States, set the machinery of her 
State Government into full operation before 
the date of formal admission.*’ 


The London Bookman (Hodder & Stoughton) 
maintains well the level on which it was 
launched. Its January issue ‘* presents’’ an 
inserted plate engraving from a portrait of 
Browning in the Count D’Orsay style and pe- 
riod, and reproduces in facsimile on its fools- 
cap pages a creditable letter of Robert Burns 
touching provision for an illegitimate child. 
The Publishers’ Cirewar, on its part, began 
on January 16 an illustrated series of articles 
on wood-engraving—forerunners, we may 4s- 
sume, of still another book on that fruitful 
topic. 

In the Febriary number of the new Califor- 
nia Illustrated Magazine, Lieut. George L. 
Dyer, U. S. N., has a very good account of the 
military operations marking the final success of 
the Chilian revolutionists. He is naturally re- 
ticent in regard to the suspicions thrown upon 
his superior officer, Admiral Brown, though he 
makes it perfectly clear that that commander 
was in a position to render the greatest possible 
services to Balmaceda, by way of informing 
him of the resources and plans of the Congres- 
sionalists, had he been disposed to do so. 
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Mrs. Bishop's anniversary address before the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society, publish 
ed in its magazine for January, summarises 
the results of her adventurous journey among 
the Bakhtiari, a Persian mountain tribe of no- 
mads. One of the most striking passages is 
that in which she describes their summer coun- 
try, in whose villages the traveller in May 
finds an absolute solitude, though the hill- 
slopes are covered with grain-crops and in 
tersected with irrigation ditches. But by the 
first of June ‘‘ every plateau and ravine has its 
village of tents, and at night the camp-fires 
gleam like the lights of cities.'’ Here the 
tribe dwell till October, then migrate to the 
plains, sowing the grain before they depart, 
and reaping it in the following summer. Mrs. 
Bishop has little to say that is encouraging 
for the future of this interesting people, 
whose characteristic virtues are bravery, 
chastity, and charity; their blood-feuds 
leading to constant intertribal wars and 
checking all progress. To this may be added 
the merciless exactions of the Persian officials, 
who are slowly crushing the life out of the peo- 
ple. Incidentally she refers to the great com 


mercial activity of the Russians in Persia, their 
wares being found in almost every hamlet or 
camp visited in a journey of about 2,000 miles, 
however remote they were from the great cara 
van routes. Mr. E. Delmar Morgan sketches 
the Pamir in its geographical and political re- 
lations to the surrounding countries, his paper 
being accompanied by an admirable map, in 
which the Russian boundary under the agree 
ment of 1873 is given, together with that now 
claimed. This is placed more than a hundred 
miles to the southward, absorbing the territory 
left neutral by the agreement, and coming 
within about seventy miles of the English at 
Gilghit. 

Recent events in the Pamir give a peculiar 
interest to Mr. St. George Littledale’s account 
of his journey across this desolate region, pub 
lished in the January Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society. The traveller, whose 
main object was to shoot the great horned 
sheep, the Oris Poli, was accompanied by his 
wife, their point of departure being Osh, then 
the farthermost Russian post in Ferghana. 
From this place, where they were treated with 
the greatest courtesy by the Russian com- 
mandant, they went in a generally southerly 
direction, skirting the eastern shore of the 
Karakul and traversing both the Alichur and 
the Great and Little Pamirs, reaching Gilghit in 
a little more than two months after leaving Osh. 
The general elevation was rarely less than 
12,000 feet, the highest point reached being ap- 
parently 15,950 feet on the pass of Darkot over 
the Hindu Kush. Mr. Littledale describes the 
region as in great part a barren wilderness, 
with few inhabitants, scant vegetation, and 
little animal life, though birds are very nu- 
merous on the lakes. Had he passed a month 
later, his account of its capacity for supporting 
life would probably have been more favorable. 
The latest Russian authority, Col. Gromb- 
chevsky, says that ‘‘the Pamir is far from be- 
ing a wilderness. It contains a permanent 
population, residing in it both summer and 
winter,’’ and ‘‘increasing to a marked extent.’’ 

Prof. James Darmesteter has some fine pages 
in the Rerue Bleue of January 9. ‘‘ Les Re- 
ligions de 1’ Avenir’ is the title of his article, 
which is, in fact, the preface of his new book, 
‘Les Prophétes d’Israél,’ which was an- 
nounced to be published by Calman Lévy on 
the 20th ultimo. The fundamental idea of the 
book is that ‘‘ prophétisme ’’—that is, the en- 
semble of the doctrines proclaimed by the 
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prophets of Israel from the year 800 to the year 
518 before our era, and expressed in the so- 
called prophetic books of the Old Testament— 
is one of the essential elements of the 
religion of the future. It will not set 
up new altars or new rites, since its 
aim is to lead men beyond altars and rites, but 
it will inspire and revive the ‘‘two actual re- 
ligions which to-day dispute possession of 
France, and which to-morrow will share it in 
peace, that of Science and that of Christ.’’ 
M. Darmesteter’s article is quite in line with 
those of M. de Vogiié and others who have 
been writing on the new religious movement in 
France, and will be of great interest to all who 
have been following the development of that 
movement. 

Cardinal Newman is to have a statue at Ox- 
ford. The list of subscribers to it shows a singu- 
larly wide range. It includes Anglicans and 
Roman Catholics and Nonconformists, peers 
and commoners, university heads and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries of every shade of thought, 
politicians like Lord Rosebery and Mr. Justin 
M’Carthy, literary men like Mr. Lecky and 
Mr. F.T. Palgrave, and the late Dean Church. 

Our readers will recall the mention in these 
columns last May of the generous offer by 
Miss Garrett of $100,000 to the trustees of Johns 
Hopkins University, on condition that by 
February 1, 1892, the trustees should have 
raised $221,000, and would in that month for- 
mally announce the opening in October, 1892, 
of the Medical School of the University. The 
admission of its women students to all the 
dignities and honors of the Medical School was 
a further condition of the offer. The sum 
needed to secure Miss Garrett’s $100,000 was 
the amount still lacking towards the $500,000 
named by the trustees as necessary to the open- 
ing of the Medical School when they accepted 
the contribution of $111,300 from the commit- 
tees of the Women’s Fund, on condition of re- 
ceiving women students on the same terms as 
men. It has just been announced that the trus- 
tees have raised no part of this amount. Miss 
Garrett has therefore released the time limit to 
her donation, and gives the University an inde- 
finite period to secure the endowment of its 
Medical Department, reserving the right, how- 
ever, to cancel the offer of $100,000, by giv- 
ing one year’s notice of withdrawal. When 
the thousands of dollars which, during 1891, 
were contributed by numerous donors for the 
cause of higher education in the United States 
are considered, it is subject of surprise even 
more than of regret, that a university whose 
professors and alumni during the past decade 
have carried the reputation of American re- 
search and scholarship into every great seat of 
learning in both the Old and the New World, 
should still go begging for what is, after all, a 
paltry portion of a superb educational founda- 
tion. - 


—The February Atlantic lacks any article 
of special distinction, all the papers being of 
limited interest. The recent archzological dis- 
coveries at Rome, in respect to the celebration 
of the Secular Games in 17 B. C., are described 
by Prof. Lanciani with enthusiasm, and the 
fortunes of Gabriele Giolito, a Venetian pub- 
lisher of the sixteenth century, are told by Mr. 
Horatio F. Brown in a similar vein of student 
ardor. The intelligence of animals is examined 
by Prof. Evans, with a view to the confusion 
of the late Prof. von Prantl, who denied them 
the ‘‘ time-sense,’’ besides otMer things, and the 
critic has made an entertaining collection of 
those peculiar institutions of beast, fow], andin- 
sect which seem to parody theorgans of human 
society. The course of study followed by 





French girls is treated of by Henrietta Chan- 
ning Dana with thoroughness and good sense, 
in a way instructive to the managers of our 
female colleges, and also illustrative of the bet- 
ter and less-known phases of French family life. 
Some Russian travel, a bit of Shaksperian criti- 
cism, and a paper by Prof. Shaler describing the 
condition of political opinion in Kentucky in 
1861, complete the list of serious articles, with 
a single exception, an unsigned paper upon 
‘*The League as a Political Instrument,’’ 
which, in connection with the remarkable 
tariff-reform paper of last month, and other 
political papers that have appeared under Mr. 
Scudder’s editorship, mark a return of the At- 
lantic to the useful discussion of public ques- 
tions. The idea of this contribution—namely, 
that the development of the League puts into 
the hands of independent-thinking citizens an 
instrument of proved power in the form of 
temporary party organization for single definite 
ends, dissolving when those ends are gained—is 
not new, but the clearness with which the fact 
is stated and the practical force of it realized 
gives significance to the paper, and foreshadows 
an attempt, at least, to systematize independent 
voting and convert it from a defiant ‘‘ rebuke ’’ 
into an aggressive weapon. The success of the 
Copyright League, the Civil-Service League, 
and the Indian Service Association is the solid 
foundation of the writer’s argument. 


— Harper’s is also without any article of 
special distinction, but it makes up for the lack 
by lending itself to a piece of as crude sensa- 
tionalism as has appeared in magazine litera- 
ture for many aday. This extraordinary con- 
tribution is nothing less than an entire five-act 
play by Amélie Rives Chanler on the subject of 
‘tAthelwold.’’ The scene is laid in that distant 
age when ‘‘ Angleland” existed, and we pre- 
sume it is mere carping on our part to suggest 
that the historical setting is pretty closely con- 
fined to the orthography. The story is of love, 
and the action is for the most part osculatory. 
It is Catullus’s little lyric drawn out in linked 
sweetness, kiss by kiss. The author seems to 
have remembered Rosalind's way when she 
was ‘‘ gravelled for matter.’’ There are eighty- 
two of these amatory exercises in a single act, 
without making distinction of plural and singu- 
lar. There has been of late much discussion of 
wedding literature to the stage once more, but 
this is the way to throw contempt on ‘‘ the lite- 
rary drama.’’ It is, however, little that this 
play cannot be thought of as acted. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, here is the very slush 
of vulgarity: in character, in incident, in dic- 
tion, the underbred cannot farther go; it is the 
burlesque and travesty of the thing it aims at 
being, and what service is done, either to the 
public or to the name of American letters or 
the young woman herself, by its publication? 
In the remainder of the magazine Mr. Julian 
Ralph writes of Chicago in ‘‘ the large style,”’ 
though not perhaps as Matthew Arnold meant 
the phrase; the Royal Danish Theatre is the 
subject of a paper from Mr. Archer; Mr. Hora- 
tio Bridge’s recollections of Hawthorne con- 
tinue; and an article of local interest, on the 
‘*Old Shipping Merchants of New York,’’ 
winds up the number. 


—The Century justifies its reputation for pub- 
lic spirit this month by the merciless exposure 
it makes of the history and methods of the 
Louisiana lottery and the character of the men 
who have been engaged in the enterprise. The 
paper itself is a remarkable one in lively ma- 
nagement of matter naturally dry, in variety 
of attack, in restless and unexpected sarcasm. 
The black story is told so that it makes its own 





darkness visible without aid of light from any 
moral world; the origin of the scheme, its 
breeding out of the racing and gambling in- 
dustries of New York, its course in the State 
that it chose for degradation, its gradual fet- 
tering of the whole community there, the for- 
lorn struggle against it, are recounted in a way 
to make the names of its owners (for the paper 
deals directly with persons) a synonym of in- 
famy in public affairs; and the present gravity 
of the question is urged home without effort, 
but with tel ing effect. The Supreme Court 
reminds Mr. John A. Morris that he is a citi- 
zen, but such a paper as this also reminds him 
that he does really live in a community where 
public opinion is still capable of blasting the 
success of enormous wealth gathered in defiance 
of the common morals of the land. The fight 
may not be over, but the example of sucha 
deadly stroke as this paper is a fine object-lesson 
to both sides; it shows resource and courage of 
the sort that makes a bad cause beware. In- 
cidentally, also, the stripping off of the mask 
of charity is a blow toall schemes for condoning 
evil practices for a price devoted to good ob- 
jects—and few errors in morals are so insidious 
as this one, or so widespread among honest peo- 
ple. To quicken conscience in such matters is 
a good work. Another paper of public impér- 
tance in the number is Mr. Atkinson's on 
‘* The Registration of Australian Land Titles. ’’ 
The remaining papers are of the usual kind, and 
fairly distributed among the different depart- 
ments of science, society, history, art, and fic- 
tion. 


—Scribner’s contains a philanthropic paper 
by Mr. Albert Shaw describing briefly the 
Young Women’s Institute of London, which 
has been developed under the fostering care of 
Mrs. Quentin Hogg, and is meant to do for 
working girls at the West End the same service 
that her husband’s ‘‘Polytechnic’’ does for 
young men. The club has had only a few 
years’ trial, but its success is assured, and it 
already provides for a membership of twelve 
hundred. The plan is essentially the same as 
that of the older institution for young men, 
and includes the dining, athletic, and school 
features; there is some interchange between 
the two clubs in order that some of the special 
advantages of the men’s side may be shared by 
the women; the final result, too, will probably 
be to settle the Institute on a permanent foun- 
dation endowed from the Public Charities 
Funds. The example is an interesting one, but 
it obviously owes much to favoring circum- 
stances, to the experience and benevolence of 
Mr. Hogg and his wife, to their prestige, and 
to the fact that the Public Charities Fund is 
available for the perpetuation of the organiza- 
tion. A scientific article of considerable inte- 
rest deals with the ‘‘Illusions of Memory,”’ 
and, apart from the description and analysis 
of the tricks of this faculty, points out some ana- 
logies between its operations in unusual states 
and the workings of the mind under hypnotic 
influence. At the end the strength of the fa- 
culty is made to depend on sane and healthy 
conditions in general rather than on any spe- 
cial cultivation. The Revenue Service affords 
a readable article, and some remarks of Wash- 
ington Allston on his methods of painting 
have as much interest as the subject permits. 


—A measure of the quality of instruction and 
grade of students at the Harvard, ‘‘ Annex ”’ is 
afforded by the ‘‘Fay House Monographs’’ 
published by the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women. Two of these have been 
anatomical studies; the third and latest is en- 
titled ‘Fugitive Slaves (1619-1865),’ and has 
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been prepared by Miss Marion Gleason (Mrs. 
McDougall), under the direction of Prof. Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart of Harvard. The mono- 
graph occupies 150 octavo pages, and is in 
every way a highly creditable asit is a very 
useful performance. The several chapters deal 
with ‘‘ Legislation and Cases before the Con- 
stitution,’’ ‘‘ Legislation from 1789 to 1850,’’ 
‘¢ Principal Cases from 1789 to 1860,’’ ‘‘ Fugi- 
tives and their Friends,’’ ‘‘ Personal Liberty 
Laws,’’ ‘‘ The End of the Fugitive Slave Ques- 
tion (1860-1865).’’ This systematic presenta- 
tion is accompanied in five invaluable ap- 
pendixes by the documents, viz., the colonial 
laws relating to fugitives, national acts and pro- 
positions relating to fugitive slaves (1778-1854), 
and again (1860-64), list of important fugitive 
slave cases, and bibliography of fugitive-slave 
cases and fugitive-slave legislation. Adda 
very full index. In the colonial portion Mrs. 
McDougall has had no predecessor ; nor has 
any one relieved her of the drudgery of wading 
through the Congressional records, without 
which it would have been impossible to realize 
how constant were the efforts made to amend 
more stringently the law of 1793, since history 
preferably deals with faits accomplis and is 
silent about abortive measures, however sig- 
nificant uf states and tendencies of opinion. 
This restless striving to stop the exodus from 
slavery te freedom is perhaps the most striking 
revelation in Mrs. McDougall’s monograph; 
but it is also instructive to compare the text of 
the fugitive-slave act signed by Washing- 
ton with that which brought infamy on Millard 
Fillmore, and to notice how little difference 
there was in respect to the treatment of slaves as 
mere chattels, and to the absence of provisions 
against the kidnapping of free men of color— 
or free Caucasians, for that matter. And if we 
consider how many doctors of divinity enforced, 
after Webster, the duty of returning Onesimus, 
we shall not conclude that a perceptible moral 
advance had been made in 1850 over the North 
Carolina stage of 1741, evidenced by a law 
requiring a description of apprehended unknown 
runaways to be ‘‘sent to the clerk or reader of 
each church or chapel within the county. They 
were required to post all such notices every 
Lord’s day for two months in some convenient 
place near the church.’’ Finally, it is whole- 
some for the Grand Old Party to be reminded 
that in 1864, amidst the civil war caused by 
slavery alone, Senator John Sherman proposed 
to abolish the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 only 
by an act reviving the law of 1793. Mrs. Mc- 
Dougall’s survey is very comprehensive, and 
we have observed but one omission, viz.: an 
estimate of the number of past-fugitives com- 
pelled by the law of 1850 to abandon their 
homes and occupations and seek refuge in 
Canada. Statistics on this point are of course 
vague, but they are not wholly wanting. On 
page 26, the dates of British West India Eman- 
cipation should be 1833, 1838. The fugitive 
William Browne, on p. 5, is not indexed; his 
namesake, on p. 56, presumably stands for the 
late William Wells Brown. 


—The volume of Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society for 1891 winds up 
the record of the Society’s first century, and so 
is largely occupied with an account of the cen- 
tennial celebration. It is illustrated with por- 
traits of three eminent men, President Walker 
of Harvard, Richard H. Dana, and Robert 
Bennet Forbes, memoirs being furnished by 
O. B. Frothingham, Charles Francis Adams, 
and Leverett Saltonstall, respectively. There 


is also a very precious photograph, taken in 
1858, of a remarkable group of members, of 
whom Mr. Robert C. Winthrop is the most dis- 





tinguished survivor. Mr. Winthrop's son con- 
tributes the opening paper of the present collec- 
tion, and it is easily first also in li. htness of 
touch, and in the charm with which the writer 
invests genealogical and family particulars 
concerning persons of no great consequence, 
yet types of early Puritan society. Mr. Win- 
throp also prints a strong and characteristic 


letter of Thomas Hooker’s, replete with 
worldly wisdom. The most serious and 
permanently valuable study is that of 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams on ‘‘ Some 


Phases of Sexual Morality and Church Disci- 
pline in Colonial New England.’’ The first 
part of his subject is not new to those who have 
been led, for other reasons, to examine church 
records, which abound in evidence of marriages 
to legitimize children; or to those who have 
ventured into the literature of bundling. Mr. 
Adams, however, gives precision and strength 
to his deductions by comparing the records of 
several localities in Massachusetts, and dis- 
covers ‘‘the compelling cause to the confes- 
sions [of the sin of fornication} ’’ openly 
made in church to have been ‘‘ the parents’ de 
sire to secure baptism for their offspring during 
a period when baptism was believed to be es 
sential to salvation, with the Calvinistic hell as 
an alternative.’’ In the Groton Church, un- 
der this compulsion, 66 out of 200 persons own- 
ing the baptismal covenant between 1761 and 
1775 ‘‘ confessed to fornication before mar- 
riage.’’ ‘‘C. F.’’ became the abbreviated re- 
cord of this circumstance. Mr. Adams re- 
marks upon the increase in the number of the 
confessions after 1725, which he connects with 
‘*The Great Awakening,’’ or revival period, 
of 1726-1744, and its dangerous association of 
the sexes in a state of religious exaltation. Mr. 
Adams closes with some encouraging reflections 
as to the comparative morality of the last cen- 
tury and the present, without, however, attri- 
buting our gain in sexual morality to the rise 
in the status of woman, as would appear to be 
necessary. 


CLARK’S COLLEGES OF OXFORD.—I. 


The Colleges of Oxford: Their History and 
Traditions. Twenty-one chapters contributed 
by members of the colleges, edited by Andrew 
Clark, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. London: Methuen & Co.; New 
York: Macmillan. 

THE Rev. Andrew Clark has hit upon the plan 

of having the history of each of the Oxford 

Colleges written by one of its own members, 

and in each case he has succeeded in getting a 

distinguished man to do the work. The papers, 

coming from different hands, are, as might 
have been expected, not uniform in mode of 
treatment. Some have more of anecdote and 
social antiquities, others more of architecture, 
others (the writer of which has, perhaps, been 
bursar) more of the history of college finance 
and landowning; but they supplement each 
other, and on the whole they give a satisfactory 
account of those foundations, and sufficiently 
enable us to follow the thread of their cor- 
porate life through the six centuries of English 

history. There will be room for revision in a 

second edition, but in the main the work has 

probably been done once for all. 

The eldest of the foundations is University 
College, the name of which, by its identity 
with that of the body of which the colleges in 
the aggregate are a federation, perplexes the 
American visitor who has not been accustomed 
to distinguish exactly between a university and 
a college. The Master and Fellows some 
years ago had the courage—or, as Mr. Free- 
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man,who has no mercy on myths, thought, the 
effrontery—to celebrate the thousandth anni- 
versary of their college as a foundation of 
King Alfred. That the eldest of English 
literary institutions should dedicate itself to 
Alfred’s memory would be proper enough; 
and it is likely enough that Oxford was the 
seat of one of Alfred's schools. But University 
College was founded in the thirteenth century 
by Master William of Durham, who had been 
an English student in the University of Paris 
and had been driven out by an academical 
revolution. The story of the foundation by 
Alfred is a fable or worse. It appears to have 
been fabricated by the college to indnee 
Richard IT. to exert his prerogative in its favor 
in a law suit 
help, perhaps, of a touch of Hanoverian policy, 
to lead the Court of King's Bench in 173 to 
decree that the College was a roval foundation, 


It sufficed, however, with the 


and that the Visitor was not the University, 
or the Faculty of Theology, but the Crown. It 
was argued on that occasion that it would be 
too shocking for the Court to hold that a society 
of clergymen had for so many years been re 
turning thanks to God for the 
and that 
thereby receive a greater scandal than it had 


bounty of a 


mythical founder, religion would 
from all the atheists, deists, and apostates from 
Julian down to Collins. It is not easy for the 
University now to return, as the author of this 
essay wisely exhorts it, to the firm ground of 
historical truth. The myth is incorporated into 
its legal existence as well as blagoned in its es 
cutcheon, and embodied in the fine bust of 
Alfred which looks down on the Fellows as they 
sip (or did before recent reforms) their wine 
around the ample fireplace in the cosey old Com 
mon Reem 

The statue of James I1., which was left in- 
tact over the college gate, attests the mildness of 
the Revolution of 1688. Obadiah Walker, who 
that time, was a learned man 
and about the most respectable of the apostates 
to Roman though his name, 
rhyming with Are Maria, lent itself to popular 
mockery. In an ecclesiastical law suit the other 


was Master at 


Catholicism, 


day, where there was a question as to the mode 
of treating the remnants of the bread and 
wine after the administration of the Sacrament, 


Sir Horace Davey, an ex-Fellow of Univer 


sity, referred to the practice of his own 
college, where the Master and Fellows, 
when the service is over, instead of consum- 
ing the remainder of the elements at the 
communion table, march out to consume them 
in the ante-chapel. It did not occur to him 
that this practice, evidently a protest against 
the High-Church view, was a relic of the reac- 


tion which followed the expulsion of Walker 
and the Romanizing That reaction has 
The 
vicissitudes of history are marked by the com- 
bination of the statue of Eldon with that of 
James II., while the C 
College was the scene of the expulsion of Shel 
ley. 


party. 
left other traces in the College customs 


mnron Room of the 
For the expulsion of Shelley, we may re- 
mark in passing, the College was not much to 
be blamed. His circulation, among clerical 
dignitaries, of an atheistic treatise, was an 
outrage, even on the atheistic hypothesis, and 
his contumacy shut upon him the gate of mercy. 

University and Balliol, though, as the oldest 
foundations, they head the list, were not the 
first colleges. The first real college, the type 
of the series and the model to which University 
and Balliol were afterwards assimilated, was 
Merton, founded by Walter de Merton in what 
has been called the Renaissance of the thir- 
teenth century. Merton’s idea was the combi- 
nation of the cenobitic, cloistrai, and disciplined 
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life of a monastery with secular studies, 
which were practically anti-monastic. His 
antagonism to the domination of the friars, 
who were then carrying everything before 
them, is marked by the statute excluding them 
from his fellowships. His cloistral discipline 
was the antidote to the turbulence which 
reigned among a vast concourse of students, 
many of them half barbarous, living at large 
in the city, and which broke out in riots, and 
even in regular battles between the Northern 
and Southern ‘‘nations.’’ The idea, meeting 
the needs of the time, took root and bore fruit 
in a series of imitations. 


The grandest of the imitations was New Col- 
lege, or, to give it its proper name, the College 
of St. Mary Winton, founded by. William of 
Wykeham, prelate, statesman, and architect, in 
the time of Edward III. St. Mary Winton 
College was to Merton as an abbey to a priory. 
The equipments for religious services were on 
an abbatial scale of magnificence, and the war- 
den lived with the sumptuous state of a great 
abbot. But asa literary foundation New Col- 
lege was distinguished by its connection with 
the school at Winchester, which was to supply 
it with carefully trained scholars, and by the 
stress laid in the statutes on the study of the 
classical languages, or at least of Latin (gram- 
matica), as contrasted with those of scholas- 
tic logic and philosophy. Mr. Rashdall, the 
writer of the paper in this volume on New 
College, rejects the notion that Wykeham 
himself had any idea connected with the Re- 
naissance; but he afterwards admits that the 
first breath of the Renaissance air is felt in the 
characteristic studies of the foundation. It is 
hard to believe that a great patron of learning 
contemporary with Chaucer should have been 
untouched, or not consciously touched, by the 
spirit and movement of his age. Wykeham, it 
is true, was a conservative and an adversary 
of the Wicliffites; his object, no doubt, was to 
recruit the ranks of the clergy and put on 
them the armor of learning, though in a 
critical and revolutionary age the armor of 
learning can hardly be put on men without 
engendering other than conservative tenden- 
cies in their minds. The University was ap- 
parently at this time in a state of depression, 
and a collateral object of Wykeham’s was the 
revival of literary discipline. Before him all 
the instruction had been received in the public 
schools of the University, the college being only 
the boarding-house, or at least having no regular 
staff of teachers. Wykeham introduced teach- 
ing within the college, and thus became, for 
good or evil, the founder of the tutorial system 
which ultimately superseded the teaching of 
the University, and reduced the University pro- 
fessorships to an insignificance from which 
they have been only just redeemed by re- 
cent reforms, while even now the tutorial sys- 
tem disputes their domain with them, as ener- 
getic professors, like Prof. Freeman, think 
they have reason to complain. A loose system 
of obtaining from the University exemptions 
from the statutable conditions of graduation 
had prevailed. To guard against this, Wyke- 
ham, as an academical reformer, strictly for- 
bade his students to ‘‘sue for graces.’? By a 
strange and almost incredible perversion of his 
intention, this exceptional restriction was it- 
self turned into an exceptional exemption, and 
when regular examinations for degrees were 
introduced by the University, it was understood 
that a New College man had the privilege of 
taking his degree without a University exami- 
nation. The consequence was the almost total 
wreck, for a long period, of Wykeham’s Oxford 
foundation. His school at Winchester, which 
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retained its high character, sent up to Oxford 
generations of ‘‘ golden scholars,’’ only to have 
them turned by privileged idleness into ‘‘silver 
bachelors ’’ and ‘‘ leaden masters.’’ A simi- 
lar calamity befell the kindred foundation of 
King’s College at Cambridge, with which 
Eton was connected as Winchester was con- 
nected with New College. Both cases are sad 
warnings against allowing the letter of a found- 
er’s will to operate long after his death. The 
principle upon which Parliament acted in the 
reform of the Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, 
and which it may be said practically to have 
adopted with regard to all foundations, is that 
only a founder’s main object shall be respected 
for more than fifty years after the date of the 
foundation—a limit certainly beyond the fore- 
sight of any ordinary man. 

Wykeham’s statutes give us an insight into 
the life and character of students in those 
days: 


‘*One piece of rough medizval horse-play 
which incurs the founder’s especial wrath is 
that ‘most vile and horrid sport of shaving 
beards, which is wont to take _ on the night 
preceding the inception of Masters of Arts.’ 
Among the more ordinary pastimes forbidden 
by the founder are the haunting of taverns and 
‘spectacles,’ the keeping of , hawks, or 
ferrets; the games of chess, hazard, or ball; 
and other ‘noxious, inordinate, or illicit 
games, ‘especially those played for money’; 
shooting with ‘ arrows, stones, earth, or other 
missiles’ to the danger of windows and build- 
ings; the ‘effusion of wine, beer, or other li- 

uor’ (some unpleasant details are added under 
this head) upon the floor of upper chambers; 
‘dancing or ing or other incautious or 
inordinate games’ in the hall or ‘perchance 
in the chapel itself’; the reason alleged for 
this last prohibition being that danger might 
be done to the sculptured ‘image of the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity,’ and other orna- 
ments on the wall between the chapel and the 
hall. After this comprehensive list of unlaw- 
ful amusements, the reader may be inclined to 
ask, ‘ What recreations did the good bishop al- 
low his scholars?’ Only one seems contem- 
plated by the statutes; the founder’s experi- 
ence of human nature told him that, ‘ after 
bodily refection by the taking of meat and 
drink, men are made more inclined to scurrili- 
ties, base talk, and (what is worse) detraction 
and strife’; he accordingly provides that on 
ordinary days, after the loving cup has gone 
round, there is to be no lingering in hall after 
dinner or supper (except for the usual ‘ pota- 
tion’ at curfew); but on festivals and other 
winter nights, ‘on which, in honour of God and 
his Mother, or some other saint,’ there is a 
_ in the hall, the Fellows are allowed to ~ 
ulge in singing or reading ‘ poems, chronicles 
of the realm, and wonders of the world.’ ”’ 
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Ir isasingular frame of mind that one finds 
one’s self in on reading ‘ The House of Martha.’ 
A tale of genuine passion from the pen of Mr. 
Stockton seems almost a joke in itself; and it 
is perhaps to draw us up into the regions of 
emotion not too urgently, that these new-born 
loves and fears are attached to characters of 
the old Stocktonian type—dryly comical, 
solemnly grotesque. That a man who hires a 
listener to his own monologues should turn out 
to be the wildly impetuous hero of a romantic 
love story, gives one the same curious feeling 
that would arise on encountering Mrs. Ale- 
shine (ir perfectly dry clothing) at a meeting 
of the New York Historical Society, or on find- 
ing Pomona at the head of the State Charities 
Aid Association. There are moments of inte- 
rest in the romance; there are moments of joy 
over the humor that flows from but one pen; 
there are yet other bewildering moments when 
the fun seems to be in one syllable and the cha- 
racters no better fitted to mystery or to the 
tender passion than are Rollo and Lucy. One 
cannot say that the interest flags, but certainly 
it zigzags. 

‘The Squirrel Inn,’ by the same author, is 
added proof that this writer’s humor is too 
delicate, too prim, one might almost say, to 
lend itself effectively to plot. The present 
story in suggestion is dramatic, but its sub- 
stance is too light and slight even for farce. 
One says atonce, ‘‘ How easily this would go on 
the stage; and how very dull it would be.’’ 
Now what is thinner reading as a story thana 
dull farce? And yet the old charm peeps out in 
a tantalizing way—tantalizing because it sends 
the wishes back to the Stockton stories which 
are no more, but which we hope will be again. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde’s little volume might be 
called a collection of skits; and this attitude of 
the gentleman towards matters in general is a 
familiar one. Yet a subjectivity of method on 
his part, which all who were happy enough to 
see him in this country a few years ago will 
somewhat painfully remember, nearly disap- 
pears in his stories, leaving his method freer 
and himself a more agreeable satirist than 
might have been supposed. We detect little of 
the rebuking knee-breeches or the exemplify- 
ing forelock here, while there is abundance of 
wit and invention. ‘‘ The Canterville Ghost ”’ 
and ‘‘The Sphinx without a Secret’’ are 
easily better than the two remaining sketches; 
in the former, the irreverent treatment by an 
American family of an English ancestral ghost 
is the happy subject of happy treatment. The 
story which gives the book its name is a stiffish 
dose of trying tobe funny, but its opening 
chapter is worth reading for as clever a picture 
of a social function as we have lately seen. 
The volume is charmingly bound and printed, 
only the title-page of each story betraying any 
eccentricity, and so we may feel that we have 
got off as easily as could be expected. 

We defy any one to open a book of stories 
nowadays and find it beginning with a sage- 
brush plain, a glaring sky, and a lonely stage 
station, without a mémentary sympathy with 
the Man without a Country. Our Southern 
California maidens, with ragged shoes, black 
eyes, and many acres, our miners’ camps, our 
sombreros, lariats, revolvers, and, most of all, 
our dialects, begin to recall Richard IJ.’s 

** Patience is siale, and I am weary of it. 
[ Beats the Keeper.]” 
Mr. Fletcher’s stories are no worse than the 
others, perhaps better than many, but so hope- 
lessly hackneyed are his iandscape and figures 
that it is difficult to do justice to that half of 
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his tales which deals with the prairie or the 
Pacific Coast. While the remaining ones afford 
a few original positions, the characters are 
absolutely stereotyped. The general effect of 
the book, then, is mediocre, although the writer 
has a ready pen and a sense of form. 

A cheerless foreboding of a holiday book 
assails one who picks up ‘ Mr. Zinzan of Bath,’ 
in its inordinately large covers, its festal, har- 
lequin binding, its wide margins, and profuse 
illustrations. Beauty is not always its own ex- 
cuse for being, nor is there always amoral in 
being fair. ‘Mr. Zinzan’ proves to be no 
Christmas gift-book, but a fresh, pleasing lit- 
tle story set in attractive mounting; the story 
being one of loves and brave apparel—the 
scene, Bath in the days of George the Second, 
under the rule of Beau Nash. Pretty Mistress 
Dolly Chesney, with her adventures, gowns, 
and heartburns, during her first season—her 
minuets, masks, and snuff-boxes (which we 
learn with relief she carried but did not use)— 
running her daily round of gayety—floating 
about of a morning in the bath in wig and pow- 
der, and sipping chocolate—making conquests 
at the afternoon rout, and trembling through 
her first dance at the evening assembly before 
the dowagers, isa winning portrait. Another 
and a telling one is that of the great Beau him- 
self, who glitters in pomp and power, denies 
royalty a dance after eleven o’clock, says ‘‘No’’ 
to aprons at the assembly and makes her 
Grace the Duchess drop hers at the door, lace 
though it be; the great Beau, who foreshadows 
our own McAllister, but in the added glory of 
buckles and ruffles, and diffusing a nimbus of 
powder with every stately bow. These and many 
other lifelike figures make up a lifelike view of 
the city where, as Thackeray says, ‘*‘ all his- 
tory went and bathed and drank ’’—a view 
suggestive of history if not historic, albeit 
from these pages are absent the bigger bigwigs, 
a Walpole, a Chesterfield, a Pitt, who might 
figure ina Chronicle of Bath under the card- 
playing monarch. 

Let not him who begins ‘Dame Care’ be 
discouraged by its commonplace tone at the 
outset from continuing the reading. Let him 
not be hindered by clumsiness in the transla- 
tion or by the scent of the obsolete which 
clings round it still. Such phrases as ‘‘ The 
coachmen with their shining buttons sat on 
their boxes with proud smiles and threw con- 
temptuous glances all around’’ ; ‘‘ Oh, golly! 
the hussy has courage,’’ might easily act as 
deterrents but for a friendly word of warning, 
and thus might be lost the acquaintance with a 
little story at once striking and poetic; sad 
with almost the sadness of Turgeneff, but 
blooming with more of the humanities than 
usually flourish on Russian soil. Paul Meyer- 
hofer hears the fairy story of Dame Care from 
his mother, who, however, will never tell him 
the ending. He spends his life in learning it, 
and it is not until it is told in full on the last 
page that the completeness and artistic quality 
of the little book are wholly revealed. There 
are plenty of Teutonisms to be forgiven, but it 
well stands a searching test for any work of 
art, that of retrospect. 








A story of Bohemia, translated from the 
Bohemian, is not published every day, and in- 
terest is bespoken besides for ‘The Grand- 
mother ’ by the biographical notice of the au- 
thor which prefaces the story. Bozena Ne- 
mec’s not numerous writings are dear to the 
hearts of Bohemians. of the 


She was one 


earlier authors among them, having been born 
in 1820, and having while still quite young 
gained popularity by her patriotic poems and 
stories. 


She and her husband were active in 
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behalf of their country during the Revolution 
of 1848, and suffered for their zeal by being 
ever after suspiciously watched by the Govern- 
ment and forced into a struggle against cruel 
poverty. Mme. Nemec’s love of her country 
and love for the peasantry were the leading 
motives in her work. She wrote in Bohemian 
(although the best of her education had been in 
German), that she might the more surely reach 
the hearts of her people. It is said that as a 
faithful delineator of Bohemian country life 
she has no equal, and certainly the present 
volume is a remarkably realistic account of the 
daily being, doing, suffering, and enjoying of 
an old peasant woman and her family and neigh- 
bors. Long and detailed as the chronicle is, it 
moves with an energetic spring not less charac- 
teristic of the narrative than of the sturdy, vi- 
vacious grandmother herself. A most agree 
able idea is given of ,the Bohemian domestic 
hearth and of the loving optimism of family life. 
The Princess is more or less a figure-head, but 
Grandmother, with her superstitions, her horse- 
sense,and her loving heart, is beautifully alive, 
and so are the children who hang at her skirts 
—maidenly Borunka and sprite-like Adelka. 
Dogs, chickens, doves, deer, ants,and ladybugs 
are among the prominent characters, and in 
the main we find them as interesting as the 
children do, even if here and there, while 
Knowledge is flying about, saying ‘‘Take me,"’ 
a rebellious reminiscence will arise of ‘ Eve- 
nings at Home’ and ‘ Sandford and Merton.’ 
On the whole, though the book can hardly be 
called a novel, it is interesting as a specimen of 
Bohemian literature, and as a mirror of man- 
ners and superstitions; while as a narrative it 
will please grandmothers, grandchildren, and 
those who love either class. 


ation. 


The grandchildren must decidedly not be 
given Ossip Schubin’s latest work to read. 
This clever author begins to flaunt the defects 
of her virtues. Her stories, it is true, grow 
more firm and more inventive, but her deve- 
lopment in that direction does not keep pace 
with the monstrous growth of her note-taking, 
which, having been her strong point heretofore, 
now threatens to swamp her other powers. 
The delineation of the manners of Vanity 
Fair is as lawful a field for a novel as the 
working out of a plot, but if it consists mainly 
of episodes which neither advance nor illumine 
the story, it cannot be called a well-constructed 
novel, though it may furnish amusing reading. 
Ossip Schubin has elected to describe, in ‘ Coun- 
tess Erika’s Apprenticeship,’ the manners of 
aristocratic society in Berlin. No one under a 
countess figures in her pages, and princesses 
grow on every bush. There are, of course, a 
few artists wherewithal to stock the prin- 
cesses’ bear-gardens, but even they are all 
‘*vons.'’ With few exceptions, the characters 
are a wicked and adulterous generation, and it 
is the list of their misdemeanors, either detailed 
or hinted, which, thinly clad ina story, sup- 
plies the real raison d’étre of the book. The 
supreme struggles of the small fry to associate 
with the great, of the great to keep themselves 


| supplied with scandals, subjective and ob- 


jective, are only equalled by those of the writer 


| to show an arm-in-arm intimacy with human 


| nature, and more particularly with ‘the aris- 
| tocracy. 


The whirling of the scene from Ber- 


| lin to Bayreuth and to Venice changes only 





| the sky and not 


the mind. The Grand 
Canal, ‘* Parsifal,’’ the Thiergarten, are sim- 
ply pegs on which to hang the same clever 
but shallow feats of pen, the same dis- 
play of There an air of 
cheerful alacrity about the vices of Ossip Schu- 
bin’s world which is wanting to its reluctant 


knowingness. is 
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and perfunctory virtues. Wit and the wish to 
be caustic are not absent, and in a superficial 
sense the story is entertaining. If the world 
loves anything better than a lover, it is a lord, 
even in his sins. So has it been ever since the 
immortal Evelina’s cried, ‘Law! 
Polly, Miss danced with a lord!’’ Here may 
be found, then, the charm of fine names and 
titles, and of all, in short, that is included in the 
Indian boy's definition of ** unwieldy wealth,"’ 
namely, ‘* dazzling gauds and plenty too much 
elephants.’’ Apropos of ‘ Countess Erika,’ a 
passing query suggests itself: What is the con 

nection between the persistent use of the pre 

sent tense in novels and a certain style of story 


cousin 


which it invariably accompanies’ Intensely 
modern it always is, and modernly intense, 
reeking with the world, the flesh, and the 


devil. The heroine, here and usually, renounces 
all three at last in favor of the only suitor who 
is not a roué, but the real fun of the thing is 
over then; the gist of the book has been the au 

thor’s acquaintance with methods of getting 
into jiutrigues and out of them 

No one can wonder that the writer, in a pre 
face, congratulates herself upon having Mre 
Wister for a translator, nor that she authorizes 
the present translation to the exclusion of every 
other one. 

Stanley Weyman, already favorably known 
as the author of ‘ The House of the Wolf,’ 
now gives us ‘The Story of Francis Cludde.’ 
Both are historical novels or novelettes, and if 
the earlier book, considered as history, might 
have the sub-title, ‘The Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew Made Easy,’ the present 
volumé uld be called ‘ Rloody Mary in the 
n“® Dilution.’ 


borne 


No doubt, for story-telling pur 

poses, dilution is to be desired, and this is cer 

tainly a commendable story, being full of 
interest and told with great spirit Mas 

ter Francis Cludde, a hot-headed young 
Englishman, runs away from his home in War- 
wickshire to carve his own fortunes. In Lon- 
don he falls in with the Duchess of Suffolk and 
her kinswoman, who are fleeing to Holland to 
Holland, in 1555, 
it will be surmised, soon becomes a very hot 
place for even English Protestants. Many and 
wild are the adventures of the little group, 
now enlarged by the Duchess’s husband and a 
Dutch Protestant family, in getting out of Hol 

land with their heads on their shoulders. How 
they did it—how they came back in later times 
to England, and how Master Cludde made an 
honorable name for himself—all is told in an 
animated style, while the interest of suspense 
is admirably maintained. It isa capital book 
for the young, and even the less hardened 
nerves of the middle-aged will find here no 
superfluity of gore or brutality to mar their 
pleasure in a bright and clean tale of prowess 
and adventure. 


escape Catholic persecution. 


The application of the aphorism—‘*‘ Ciphers 
forget their integer '’—with which Mrs. Kirk 
begins her new novel, ‘ Ciphers,’ is not alto 
gether clear; but it is evident enough that 
most of the characters represented in this story 
of modern New York society life are ciphers; 
though they might readily make the mistake 
of imagining themselves integers. The beau- 
tiful and wealthy widow who creates a sensa- 
tion on her reappearance in society, and the 
manly young architect with whom she falls 
in love, have enough inherent character to 
give them some yalue and to save the reader 
from drearily echoing the words of the Preach- 
er, ‘‘ All is vanity.”’ Yet in spite of the 
breath of fresh air which thexe two chief actors 
bring into drawing-rooms crowdel with the 
trivial appurtenances which suggest, accord- 
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ing to the author, the ‘‘acme of civilization,’’ 
the story leaves one unrefreshed and unstimu- 
lated. The principal figures are not drawn 
vigorously enough to produce 4 very marked 
impression or to compensate for the inanities 
of the others. And anovel that fails to brighten 
life or to enrich it has surely failed of its pur- 
pose. 








THE NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY. 


Geometrical Researches on the Theory of 
Paralleis. By Nicholaus Lobatchewsky. 
Translated from the original by George Bruce 
Halsted, A.M., Ph.D., ex-Fellow of Prince- 
ton College and Johns Hopkins University, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Texas, Austin. 1891. 


LOBACHEVSE!’S little book, ‘ Geometrische Un- 
tersuchungen,’ marks an epoch in the history of 
thought, that of the overthrow of the axioms 
of geometry. The philosophical consequences 
of this are undoubtedly momentous, and there 
are thinkers who hold that it must lead toa 
new conception of nature, less mechanical than 
that which has guided the steps of science since 
Newton’s discovery. The book has been pub- 
lished many years—in fact, the essence of it 
was set forth before 1830; so long does it take 
a pure idea to make its way, unbacked by any 
interest more aggressive than the love of truth. 
In this case, the idea is lucid, easy, and con- 
vincing. Nobody with enough mathematical 
capacity to be able to understand the first book 
of geometry need fear the least difficulty in 
mastering Lobachevski’s tract; and really it is 
high time that every thinking man and woman 
should know what is in it. 

In the pre-Lobachevskian days, elementary 
geometry was universally regarded as the very 
exemplar of conclusive reasoning carried to 
great lengths. It had been the ideal of specu- 
lative thinkers in all ages. Metaphysics, in- 
deed, as an historical fact, has been nothing but 
an attempt to copy, in thinking about sub- 
stances, the geometer’s reasoning about shapes. 
This is shown by the declarations of Plato and 
others, by the spatial origin of many metaphysi- 
cal conceptions and of the terms appropriated 
to them, such as abstract, form, analogy, etc., 
and by the love of donning the outer clothing 
of geometry, even when no fit for philosophy. 
For instance, one of the remarkable features 
of geometry is the small number of premises 
from which galaxies of theorems result; and ac- 
cordingly it has been the effort of almost all 
metaphysicians to reduce their first principles 
to the fewest possible, even if they had to 
crowd disparate thoughtsinto one formu'a. It 
did not seem to occur to them that since a list 
of first principles is a work of analysis, it 
would not be a small number of elementary 
propositions so much asa large number that 
would bespeak its thoroughness... Admiration 
for the elements of geometry was not, how- 
ever, confined to metaphysicians. Euclid’s 
treatise was acknowledged by all kinds of 
minds to be all but absolutely perfect in its rea- 
soning, and the very type of what science 
should aim at as to form and matter. 

In the empyrean of geometry there was but 
one little speck—the theory of parallels. Eu- 
clid had had a difficulty in proving the sum of 
the angles of a triangle to be not less than two 
right angles. His treatment of the subject 
betrays a very profound study of it; for in- 
stead of slipping over the difficulty unaware, 
as forty-nine out of fifty mathematicians would 
have done, instead of even bringing the neces- 
sary assumption toa persuasive shape, he takes 
as his fifth postulate (or 11th axiom, in incor- 
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rect editions) a proposition that begs the ques- 
tion in the frankest manner—namely, if two 
straight lines in a plane are met by a third 
making the sum of the inner angles on one 
side of this third less than two right angles, 
then these two lines will meet on that side if 
sufficiently produced. Innumerable attempts 
were made to demonstrate this; but, at length, 
the efforts of Legendre and others made it 
pretty clear that this proposition could be 
deduced only from some other nearly equiva- 
lent. The least unsatisfactory assumption ever 
proposed was that of Playfair, that if of 
three unlimited straight lines lying in one plane 
two intersect, the third must cross one or both. 
It was at this point that Lobachevski cut the 
knot by supposing Euclid’s postulate untrue, 
and showing that the result was a perfectly 
consistent system of geometry which may, for 
all we can yet observe, be thesystem of nature. 
All this time, Euclid’s proof (Elements, Bk. I., 
props. 16 and 17) of what substantially amounts 
to the proposition, that the sum of the three 
angles of a triangle are not greater than two 
right angles, was regarded as perfect. It was 
not till 1854 that Riemann first discovered that, 
though accepted for two thousand years as con- 
clusive (and it stands to-day unchanged in al- 
most all the text-books), this pretended proof 
is really quite fallacious. It is plain that it is 
so, because it uses no premises not as true in 
the case of spherical as in that of plane trian- 
gles; and yet the conclusion drawn from those 
premises is known to be false of spherical tri- 
angles. 

The truth is, that elementary geometry, in- 
stead of being the perfection of human reason- 
ing, is riddled with fallacies, and is thoroughly 
unmathematical in its method of development. 
It has in some measure confused all mathe- 
matics, by leaving unnoticed most of the really 
fundamental propositions, while raising to an 
undue rank certain others almost arbitrarily 
selected. It leads young men into bad logical 
ways; and it causes pupil and teacher to think 
that whoever has difficulty with this sophis- 
ticated logic is wanting in aptitude for the ap- 
prehension of mathematics. The study of 
geometry ought to begin with the theory of 
perspective. Let a man be supposed to stand 
on an unbroken sandy plain. Let him fix a 
needle upon a post, and set up a plate of 
glass in a steady position, and draw a per- 
spective picture upon the glass by placing his 
eye so as to bring the needle point over each 
point in the sand to be represented and 
marking it on the glass in the same line 
of sight. The horizon is where the lines of 
sight just skim the surface of the rounded 
earth. These lines of sight form a cone, and 
their perspective representation will be the 
section of this cone by the plane of the glass. 
But for simplicity let it be supposed that the 
earth is flat and indefinitely extended, so that 
the plain is also a plane, and an unbounded 
one. Then every straight line in the sand will 
have a straight line for its picture, for all the 
lines of sight from the needle-point to points in 
that straight line will lie in one plane; and this 
plane will cut the plane of the glass in astraight 
line. 

Lobachevski and Riemann cast no manner 
of doubt upon the geometry of perspective, so 
far as this is confined to questions of incidence 
and coincidence. But when it comes to the 
measurement of distances and angles, their ob- 
jections begin. According to the Euclidean 
notions, the infinitely distant parts of an un- 
bounded plane would be represented in per- 
spective by a straight horizon or vanishing line. 
But Lobachevski says we cannot be sure that 





this line would be straight, that may be it would 
be a hyperbola like the perspective of the ter- 
restrial horizon; and, in fact, the straight line 
being only a special case of the hyperbola, it is 
proper to say that such is its form. Riemann, 
however, points out that we cannot even be 
sure there would be any such line at all, for 
we cannot be sure that space has any in- 
finitely distant parts, since it may be that if 
we were to move off in any direction in a 
straight line, we might find that, after travers- 
ing a sufficient distance, we had got around to 
our starting-point again. 

Prof. Halsted’s translation (which, while 
our notice has been waiting, has reached, we 
are glad to see, a fourth edition) is excellent ; 
his useful bibliography of non-Euclidean geo- 
metry was already well known. Wecould only 
wish there were a more copious appendix. The 
work of Lobachevski, though simple and con- 
vincing, is not what would now be considered 
a scientific presentation of the subject, and is 
open toa good deal of criticism. A new syn- 
thetic exposition is much needed, and might 
well accompany a collection of the contribu- 
tions of Lobachevski, Bolzai, Riemann, Cayley, 
Klein, and Clifford. 








JAMES SMETHAM. 


| Letters of James Smetham. With an intro- 


ductory memoir. Edited by Sarah Smetham 
and William Davies. Macmillan & Co. 


THE name of James Smetham will call up to 
only a very limited circle of art students in Eng- 
land any associations. He was an instance of 
a typeof man, not uncommon in English stock, 
rarely to be found in any other, in whom ex- 
treme sensibility in moral, intellectual, and 
eesthetic nature alike, without great strength, 
intellectually or physically, gives some of the 
best early fruits of culture, and wears out the 
machine it drives just when people look for 
something great from so much earnestness and 
so correct an estimate of the task in view. 
Writing verses at nine years and taking to art 
early, with the burthen of a religious tendency 
which we can hardly exaggerate in calling 
morbid, Smetham forced the note of a con- 
science which dominated whatever he did, and 
ended, as was to be apprehended, if not fore- 
seen, in insanity, before he reached sixty. The 
last eleven years of his life were passed in in- 
tellectual night: Some of his early work had 
attracted the attention of Ruskin, ever sympa- 
thetic with all that had the tinge of devotional 
in art; and ina letter.to the critic, Smetham 
tells the story of his efforts and his develop- 
ment. 

At eight he decided to become a painter, was 
apprenticed to an architect, got rid of his in- 
dentures by showing his incapacity and reluc 
tance to do what was set for him, quite as 
much as by his pertinacity in following pic- 
torial art, and finally got consent to go his 
way. If he had had an education of the kind 
that the painters of the fifteenth century got, 
he might have become a remarkable painter, 
never & great one, except as Fra Angelico was 
great. In fact, his temperament was more 
akin to that of the Beato than to that of the 
Frate’s great pupil Benozzo Gozzoli; and, but 
for his having been born and bred a Methodist, 
he might have been an ecstatic like the Angeli- 
co. But, instead of this, he went to the school 
of the Royal Academy, the last place in the 
world to learn anything but to sharpen 
crayons and draw from the antique with them ; 
and presently he began to paint, his own mas- 
ter, like so many more in England; and, like 
most of them, only learning late what he ought 
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to have been taught in the very beginning. 
The Royal Academy did not work him the 
harm it generaily does to men of his tempera- 
ment, for he remained only a few months 
there. But he gained a living by painting por- 
traits (though, later, photography broke off 
this resource), and the usual struggle of young 
painters working without help or patronage 
began. He went into the country to live, a‘ter 
his few months in the Royal Academy school, 
and a passage in his letter of autobiography t 
Ruskin is the prediction of his final eclipse: 





*“‘T went into the neighborhood of Bolton 
Abbey, where my father then resided ; and 
here you will understand me when I speak ot 
the great change which came over my /ife. 
The death of my brother [a Wesleyan minister 
in London] cast a great shade over my wild 
dreams and extravagant ambitions. I did a 

reat deal for his approbation, and when he 
had gone my spirit followed him. I perceived 
that to attain to him was not a matter of fancy 
or speculation, and ‘the commandment’ came 
tome. A complete uproar and chaos of my in 
ward life followed, and I fell into the ‘slough 
of despond.’ The beauty of nature mocked 
me, my fancies became ghosts. I felt my dis 
cordances with the spiritual universe; and it was 
not till my father also died that my soul was 
stilled and set in order. I had worked on (ex- 
cept for one dreadful period of four months, 
when I could not work at all though in perfect 
health) wearily and painfully; but now I re- 
sumed my pursuits with new) zest, and devised 
the plans of study, some of the results of which 








you have seen. . . . A salutary fear shut 
me up in a happy seclusion, and could not 
precipitate myself into the battle of life; so ! 


went on painting portraits aud interspersin 
them with fancy pictures, gaining mone) 
enough to keep me, and then snatching a 
month or two for study; now in a large town, 
now in a little one, now in a remote farm paint- 
ing the farmer and his family, and roaming in 
his fields, and by the edge of his plantations 
then in London.”’ 

It is not difficult to see here the symptoms of 
the mental disease which later came over him 
Whether it might have been possible for him 
to cure the morbid and fatal tendency by a 
vigorous wrestle with humanity and getting 
calloused by the process, it is impossible to say ; 
but if there were any hope fora healthy de- 
velopment of his talent and mental activity, it 
would have been only there. His seclusion, 
his giving the lead to the moodiness whic! 
many men who can recall their early years voi 
poetical impression will recognize, were the 
surest tendencies to destroy his intellectual 
equilibrium; and if his Life has any value for 
those who read it, it will be that it is an illus- 
tration of the way in which minds over-inclined 
to introspection and spinning their mental fa- 
brics from their spiritual natures tend towards 
a collapse. Ruskin, who had the same ten 
dency, seems to have had a perception of it in 
Smetham, for he writes to him on the occasion 


of receiving from him a drawing on which the* 


artist had bestowed great labor and feeling: 


‘*T have hardly ever seen any work of the 
kind carried so far as the drawing in the pria 
cipal face. I shall indeed value it very high! 
but if, indeed, you think any words or thou 
of mine have ever been true to you, pray con 
sider these to be the truest, that it is unsafe 
for you, with your peculiar temperament, to 
set yourself subjects of this pathetic and ex- 
citing kind for some time to come. Your 
health is not sturdy; you are not satisfied wit 
what you do, and have to do some work whi 
is irksome and tedious to you. If your work 
is divided between that which is tedious i 
that which tries your feeling and inteliect 
the utmost, no nervous system can stand 
and you should, I am very strongly persuac 
devote yourself to drawing and painting prett 





faces, and things involving little thought or 
pathos, until, your skill being perfectly «: 
veloped, you find yourself able to touch th 
higher chords without effort.”’ 


Smetham's was an essentially devotional na 
ture—not merely religious in the sense of being 
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governed by the immanent eternal law and di- 


Vine presence, but dependent on the emotional | 


activity which, where not united to a sound 
constitution and a robust frame, provides so 


many of the inmates of our lunatic asylums. 


To him the sense of the dominance over him- 
self of the divine law and the willing obedience 
to it were not enough for conscience—he must 


be perpetually awakening the emotional illu- 
sious of the spiritual presence in that conscious 
state Which is in itself a step towards insanity 

perpetually feeling of his spiritual nature to 
be assured that it was there, like a man ina 
dream touching his body to be assured that it 
ishimself. This is a condition in itself symp 
and in another 
or another country, would have sent 
Sinetham but in the condi 
tion in which he lived, it simply determined the 


We 


mental 


dlisease, 


into a monastery ; 
tring out of his mental machinery by the 
manifold charges on it. In one of his letters 
he 


wi) } 
Willel) 


gives utterance to the following rhapsody, 
, With all its exaltation, is clearly only 
the expression of his habitual temper, what he 
was moved to in all his waking hours: 

iB 
going 


steps 


is the Truth that lives. This evening, 
round the fields and lanes, on my old 
of thirteen years ago—the same gray 
twilight, sharp air, and pensive gold purple 
sunset over Highgate—my heart glowed within 
ime as 1 thought how my life has chanzed by 
the belief of a few simple things since those 
old days. I thanked God aloud. LI sent some 
plain expressions of praise upward to the 
heavens, where I saw one white star in the 
gray, tender blue eastward; such expressions 
as I could scarcely repeat, so unlike me to say 
aloud were they; but | could not belp it. My 
heart was glowing silently like that star in the 
heavens. <A star is ever the same. All 
that we know of it was known by the 
Shepherds of the East—by us as chil 
dren—but it is for ever there. The leaves 
are tossing on the grass, or perishing in 
the pool, but the star is simple and the same 
The ‘eaf is not so simple to us as the star, it is 
not so grand, it is not so ineffable. I find the 
Truth to be like that: I know no more intel 
lectually of it than when I first believed: but 
what a result comes from its abiding! \ 
sper, deeper happiness absorbs the heart and 
pervades the soul. A deepening calm rules and 
assimilates the faculties, and compels them into 
action; not excitement, but definite and proper 





action. The peace of God, which passes all un- 
derstanding, which baffles all analysis, which 


has an infinitude of depth about it—as you 
cannot understand remote stars, nor the over- 
hanging vault which you cannot at all explore, 
but can only feel as you feel your life, so you 
‘annot touch this Peace of God with your un 
derstanding. It lies round you like an atmos 
phere. It dwells in you like a fragrance. It 
goes from you like a subtle elixir vite. ‘* My 
peace I leave with wou, My peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth give I unto 
vou 


With the exception of part of the latter sen- 
tences of this quotation, there is in it nothing 
es not show the naive and unaffected 
expression of the man himself with no at 
mosphere of the pulpit. If a little verbiage 


envelops the definition of the Truth (with a ca- 


+} > 7 
that ck 





pital T), it is not strange; the letters are in the 





| = ss 
| some landscapes by Rembrandt, he says ‘ 
pre-Raffaelite dicta of ten vears ago would 
| have laid these landscapes dead. The 
observation,’ peeping, and b za 
testing, and putting the screw mh sual 
inches, would slay all such art, ar i 
grandest of all."’ There is a st 
i letter of deseripti m of a visit to D 
when Ruskin was there, and s fat 
mother still alive, and the } . 
three are of the best: 
**His father is a fine old ventieman w 
lot of bushy gray hair, and eyebrows stick 
up all rough and knowing, witha com! 
way of coming up to vou with his bands 
pockets and making you comfortable, a 
ing, in answer to vour remark, that 
prose Works are pretty mal His 1 
ruddy, dignified, richiy dressed ™ 
w nan of seventy-five VI 1 ws 4 
better than Camberwell: ev itiv a 
lady, with wu c? ] st toss 
about on the tabl = } J 
and holds her own opinions, and flatly 
dicts him: and he receives all her opinions 
a soft reverence and gentleness that is } ‘ 
to witness,”’ 
The brief sketch of Ruskin is px 
nizable in its complete tr v by thas 
knew him in that phase s life 





| Tar problem to which the colonies and 


‘in of a diary, and all diarists know that to | 
wr simply and unconsciously is the nex 
thing to the impossible. Smetham’s percep 
tions of the truths of art show that his feel 


“4 as the true one, and that, had he 
een wisely taught, he might have made his 
ark in the century. Speaking of the Turner 
sketches at Marlborough House, he says: 
They confirm what I have long believed to be 
true, that in preparing for painting the best 


is not to paint finished things from Na 


ture hut 
ire, Dut 


to make slight, often symbolic, re- 
~ords, in abundance, of facts. There is scarcely 
instance of a finished sketch of effect direc t- 
Nature in all Turner.’’ He did not 
ake kdinly to pre-Raphaelitism. Speaking of 


an 


ly from 


‘worth framing 

‘ft wish I could reprodu 
of John for vou, to give 
‘perfect gentleness and lo 
tainly bursts out with a rem 
tradictious way, but only bex 





rk 





ause he ix 


it, with no air of dogmatism or conceit u 
ie vt } , ¢. iio seo 3 in a 
different at home from that which he isin a 
ture before a mixed audience, and ther . 


spiritual sweetness in the half-timid express 
of his eyes; and in bowing to vou, ax in taki: 
wine, with (if 1 heard aright) ‘1 drink ¢ 
thee.’ he had a look that has followed 

look bordering on the tearful. ”’ 


The book has a value in no wavs proport 
to the position which the artist took in tl 


world of art. It betrays the complete imaze 


aman who was a true artist by temperainen 
and mental outfit, but who failed of the su 
cess which is the real object of labor, fr 
the want of the correct education in living and 
to 
*h are always pot 
life of men who approach art in the m 
dern condition and in the modern tempera 
He was far from : 
~ht 


in art which is necessary technical mas 








tery, and from causes wh 


in the 
ment. great man, though 
he might have been a very distinguished! 
but for the dispersion of his energy and tt 
sapping of his intellectual powers by the m 
bid devotionalism which found no countera 
His was 
true and characteristic life because true t 
morbid type, and therefore an instructive 
—a life for a warning, not for an exampl 


ing influence in his practical life. 


The Financier and the Finances 
Revolution. 


Sumner. 2 


of the An 
By William Graham 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 189 


rican 
vols. 
the 
confederation devoted most of their attenti 
was how to carry on a war without taxing 
maintenance of an arm) 
As Prof. Sumner puts it, ‘‘ It seemed to be ar 
cepted by everybody asa rational and correct 
of 





wmselves for the 


view of the situation, that, course, taxe 


could not be laid, because the fight was against 


| 
} 
j 


taxation. We have not met with a single cas 


in which anybody undertook to point out 
the distinction between resisting all taxa 
tion and resisting taxation which was not 


levied upon due authority; nor have we foun 
one case in which anybody argued that the 
people had intelligently undertaken to resist tl 
authority of Great Britain, and that the: 
could or would subject themselves to the nece= 
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sary cost of it, in money and military effort, 
like men.’’ In point of fact, the idea that tax- 
ation was necessary to the existence of society, 
an idea which seems to us elementary enough, 
was scarcely comprehended in the colonial 
period, for the excellent reason that society as 
then constituted existed practically without 
taxation. There was not much government 
nor very much need of it. The colony was ‘‘a 
congeries of codperative land companiss,’’ and 
the taxes in these communities ‘‘ were really 
nothing but the subscriptions of a club.’’ 
Since they rebelled against Great Britain sim- 
ply because she taxed them, it is perhaps not 
very surprising that their leaders hesitated to 
tell them that by their revolt they had only 
made taxes more inevitable. 


Under these circumstances the governments 
of the Revolution were driven to resort to the 
most desperate expedients. The revolt against 
British taxation led to the suspension of most 
of the slight taxes that had been levied by the 
colonial governments, and we find the Pro- 
vincial Congress of Massachusetts, two weeks 
before the battle of Bunker Hill, grasping 
eagerly at the report that there was a man in 
Salem who had £500 which he was willing to 
lend them. ‘‘It would be of the greatest impor- 
tance to pay the soldiers, and might prevent 
the greatest mischief.’ At the outset some 
money appears to have been raised in this way, 
but the inducements to resort to the issue of 
paper currency were too strong to be resisted. 
It depreciated at once, of course, and then fol- 
lowed a series of measures intended to force 
people to part with their goods in exchange for 
this paper, the particulars of ‘which are given 
by Prof. Sumner, and which could end in only 
one way. These enactments, however, did for 
a time terrify some persons into giving up 
their goods, and were especially convenient in 
plundering the Tories. But revenue so gained 
was not all profit, as the Tories retaliated by 
plundering the Whigs when they got a chance. 
In the course of three or four years all the de- 
vices that human folly and passion could sug- 
gest were exhausted. Specie had been driven 
out of use, the Continental currency had ex- 
pired amid universal execration, and the busi- 
ness of the country was reduced to a system of 
barter. 

It might seem that at last a resort to taxa- 
tion had become inevitable, but, happily or un- 
happily, one other expedient remained. Ac- 
cording to the theories of the age, colonial trade 
was a vast source of wealth to any nation that 
engaged in it, and there was from the begin- 
ning a good deal of hope that, by offering their 
trade to the rivals of Great Britain, the 
colonies might procure some substantial as- 
sistance. At this critical juncture these hopes 
were beginning to be realized, although the at- 
tempt to stop the trade with Great Britain had 
only resulted in making it illicit—both Con- 
gress and the States prohibiting it to their sub- 
jects, while they engaged in itthemselves. The 
appetites of the French had been early whetted 
by stories of the enormous profits made in this 
traffic—the gain from a successful voyage to the 
West Indies sometimes being enough to balance 
the loss of two vessels with their cargoes—and 
the French Government seems at first to have 
intended to confine the expression of its sym- 
pathy with the colonists to allowing them to 
market; their products in France. The address 
of the American Commissioners, however, was 
such as to induce the foreigners to part with 
their goods before they were paid for them, and 
eventually to induce the French Government 
to make loans in money. This was exactly 
what the colonists most desired, and the ques- 





tion of repayment by shipment of supplies, 
or in any other way, lost much of its interest. 
The success of the French and American arms 
in the latter years of the war produced the con- 
viction abroad that independence would be 
won, and borrowing became easier; for it was 
thought, justly, as the event proved, that, after 
the States had secured their independence, they 
would easily carry their burden of indebted- 
ness. 

It was early in 1781 that Robert Morris was 
unanimously elected by Congress Superintend- 
ent of Finance, an office created for him and in 
which he had no successor. He was commonly 
spoken of as the Financier, and that title is in- 
scribed upon his tombstone. He was a man of 
affairs, a merchant, banker, and speculator, 
and he made it a condition of taking office that 
he should be permitted to continue his private 
business. He could, of course, not expect 
much remuneration from Congress, but as it 
was necessary under the circumstances to 
speculate on their behalf as well as his own, 
the resulting confusion of accounts gave his 
enemies a chance to bring ugly charges against 
him. There seems to have been no reason to 
doubt bis honesty, and as he freely used his 
own credit in raising supplies for the public, 
bringing some kind of order out of financial 
chaos and greatly reducing expenditure, the 
balance may be said to have been heavily on 
his side, although the accounts made him out a 
debtor. 

The importance of Morris’s appointment lay 
in the fact that it put the management of the 
finances into the hands of an executive officer, 
it having previousiy been controlled by a com- 
mittee of Congress, under whose incompetent 
direction the most deplorable waste and cor- 
ruption had occurred. Prof. Sumner does not 
give us a very clear idea of what reforms Mor- 
ris effected, but he quotes a statement that it 
had cost Congress $18,000,000 a year in hard 
money to carry on the war, while under Mor- 
ris’s administration the cost was reduced to 
$4,000,000. For one thing, Morris insisted on 
controlling his own subordinates, although 
Congress was extremely reluctant to give up 
this patronage. His understanding of what 
ought to be done was clear enough, but his 
attempts to make the States pay their quotas to 
the general Government seem to have produced 
little result. He was driven to undertake a 
general mercantile business on behalf of the 
Government, buying, selling, exporting, and 
importing commodities by the ship’s cargo. He 
established the Banks of Pennsylvania and of 
North America, which proved of some conve- 
nience, and he engaged extensively in opera- 
tions in the exchange market, some of which 
at least were sheer ‘‘bill-kiting.’’ At all events, 
it may be said the country managed under his 
administration of the finances to struggle 
through three most critical years, and when he 
resigned, the success of the loans made in Hol- 
land relieved us of our most pressing diffi- 
culties. 


There are numberless matters of interest 
touched upon by Prof. Sumner to which we are 
tempted to refer, but we can only advise our 
readers to consult his work for themselves. It 
ts furnished with a copious list of authorities 
and a full index, and the thanks of his country- 
men are due to the author for the immense la- 
bor which he has performed—a labor which is 
not less valuable because it simply subserves 
historical truth, and has not been affected by 
any disposition to extenuate the failings of the 
period. The glories of the time have been else- 
where sufficiently dwelt upon. As a matter of 
fact, the country came through the Revolution 





without exhaustion, and throughout the war 
the army may be said to have been starving in 
the.midst of plenty. The utter lack of adminis- 
trative organization, the absence of financial 
experience, and the timidity of the leaders 
which prevented them from calling upon the 
people for taxes, nearly wrecked a cause which 
there were abundant resources tosustain. The 
colonies are said to have raised an army of 
25,000 men during the Seven Years’ War, and 
during the Revolution they never maintained 
more than 30,000 at any one time. 

So far as Morris as an individual is concern- 
ed, Prof. Sumner’s portrait is but a faint and 
colorless outline. He learned evil ways in ad- 
ministering the distressed finances of the na- 
tion, but his subsequent ruin was due entirely 
to his wild speculations in land. His services 
were evidently believed at the time to be most 
important, and though he took office at a 
pericd when the conditions were beginning to 
turn in our favor, his labors were sufficiently 
arduous to entitle him to the honor of posterity. 
He declared, in words which Prof. Sumner 
places on his title-page, ‘‘ It is of the nature of 
expedients to increase the evils which they 
postpone ’’; but a policy of expedients was 
forced upon him, and he made the best of the 
situation. 





A Brave Black Regiment. History of the 
Fifty-fourth Regiment of Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, 1863-1865. By Luis F. 
Emilio. 8vo, pp. xvi., 410. The Boston 
Book Co. 

Captain EmIxio has written a modest, candid, 

and full history of the colored regiment made 

famous by its charge upon the parapet of Fort 

Wagner, where Colonel Robert G. Shaw died 

atits head. It was the pioneer organization of 

black troops and had a just preéminence on 
that account. Fully weighing the importance 
of the experiment, Governor Andrew deter- 
mined to give to it a corps of officers selected 
with exceptional care, and to be rigid in ex- 
cluding from the rank and file all unhealthy 
and weak recruits. The result was an organi- 
zation which bore the fatigue and exposure of 
camp life with uncommon success. Its ranks 
were always full and always ready for duty. 
Its military career was an honorable one, 
though both the more important engagements 
in which it had part turned out unfortunate- 
ly. The attack upon Wagner was repulsed 
because there was no unity in the assault by 
the several regiments engaged in it, and so the 
heroism of Shaw’s regiment, as well as of 
others, was wasted. The fault was not with 
the regimental officers, who did their duty 
nobly. Their other battle was that of Olustee 
in Florida, when the little army to which they 
belonged was defeated, but the Fifty-fourth 
performed well the honorable and perilous duty 
of covering the retreat. Their skirmishes and 
minor engagements were numerous, but they 
were not accompanied by the stimulus and the 
éclat of success on a large field, and the whole 
service of the regiment was rather a steady and 
faithful one than one of marked brilliancy. The 
roster shows that the recruiting for the regiment 
was not confined to Massachusetts, but was ac- 
tive in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Michigan. Nearly every free 
State had some representation in the ranks, 
and the regiment was therefore rightly con- 
sidered a typical one, exhibiting the military 
aptitude of the free colored men of the coun- 
try. Later in the war, very great numbers of 
freedmen were enlisted, but neither in educa- 
tion, in habits of self-respect, nor in the train- 
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ing under carefully chosen officers, could they 
be expected torival the Fifty-fourth Massachu- 
setts. The whole subject of the actual value of 
the colored troops has as yet been very imper- 
fectly studied, and would well repay a search- 
ing investigation from a strictly military point 
of view, to determine whether their enlistment 
and use was in fact an economy of the military 
resources of the country. 

The narrative makes it very clear that Col. 
Shaw’s regiment was orderly, well-disciplined, 
and brave. It had some peculiar discourage- 
ments to contend with. First of these was the 
threat of outlawry on the part of the Confede- 
racy against officers and men of black and mu- 
latto regiments. The warning given by the 
United States Government that severe retalia- 
tion would follow any treatment of them con- 
trary to the laws of war, protected the cap- 
tured, apparently, though the massacre at Fort 
Pillow was horrid proof that quarter could be 
refused on little or no pretext. A small num- 
ber of the Fifty-fourth were taken prisoners 
and were surrendered at Wilmington just be- 
fore the close of the war. The Confederacy, 
however, had, up to that time, refused to ex- 
change colored prisoners, and the doubt as to 
his fate if captured must have hung over every 
colored man who enlisted. Besides this, the 
Fifty-fourth had a special grievance in regard 
to its pay. Mr. Stanton’s authorization to Gov. 
Andrew to raise colored regiments preceded the 
act of Congress on the subject, which fixed the 
pay at a lower rate than for white men. The 
recruiting officers of the Massachusetts regi- 
ment offered to enlisted men the same pay as 
others received, in good faith, but without au- 
thority of law. When the time for payment 
came, the regiment refused to take the lower 
pay, even under protest. The Massachusetts 
Legislature appropriated State funds to make 
up the difference, but the non-commissioned 
officers and men made it a question of princi- 
ple, and maintained their position till Congress 
awarded them the full pay, eighteen months 
after their service had begun. No better 
proof of loyalty and good discipline could be 
given than is found in their steady obedience 
to orders during the long delay, very few 
eases of insubordination being reported. 
Capt. Emilio’s history does not enter as fully 
into either of these questions as is desirable for 
historical purposes, for there were two sides to 
the discussion, as is usual. He gives the side 


of the regiment, as they felt it, warmly but | 


temperately, assuming that there could be no 
debate as to the injustice of their treatment by 
the national Government. 

The book should be welcomed as an impor- 
tant chapter of our war history, well present- 
ed, and well illustrated by good maps and good 
portraits of the men of both races who carried 
the muskets as well as the sabres. 





Japanese Letters. New York: 


Green & Co. 
THs book purports to be a collection of private 
letters from two Japanese, which have been 
‘*edited ’’ by Commander Hastings Berkeley, 
R. N., author of ‘ Wealth and Welfare.’ They 
profess to give, as the sub-title advertises, 
‘‘Eastern impressions of Western men and man- 
ners, as contained in the correspondeuce of 


Longmans, 





Tokiwara and Yashiri.’’ Tokiwara is the ‘‘ rep- | 


, 


resentative of young Japan,’ 
land of earthquakes and attempts at Parlia- 
ment, and is travelling in Egypt, England, 
and the Continent. The youthful enthusiast 
is set over against the aged and sober Yashi- 
ri, who remains at home, conservative in 


who has left the | 
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politics and sceptical of the benefits promised 
to his country by the infusion of Occidental 
ideas. England is the country from which 
Tokiwara believes Japan is to learn the secret 
of industrial and political supremacy. Like so 
many Japanese, he hopes that Nippon is to be- 
come ‘‘the England of the East.’’ Yashiri, 
on the other hand, distrusts the power of his 
zesthetically-minded fellow-islanders to become 
a business nation. The national temperament 
is impulsive, while the striking quality of the 
English is ‘‘ their power of self-restraint, their 
reluctance to undertake more than they feel 
they can carry out.’’ Mightily impressed with 
London is the young traveller, and the inten- 
sity and permanency of endeavor in the Briton 
are constant surprises to him. With a philoso- 
phical power and coloring of language that is 
wholly English, this young Japanese, doubt- 
less faultlessly clothed by the tailors of Lud- 
gate Hill, discusses, in a suspiciously Occidental 
and un-Japanese style of thought, religion, 
science, fashion, politics, art, and education. 
The ‘‘ editor ’’ of these letters, who modestly 
ascribes to Yashiri and Tokiwara his own cogi- 
tations and criticisms, has succeeded in soak- 
ing out the last watermarks of real Japanese 
thought, and in translating away all native 
idiom and peculiarities. True, he introduces 
here and there a Japanese word, and then 
obligingly turns it into English in a foot-note. 
The skill which he has shown, however, in de- 
stroying the moulds of Japanese thought and 
in obliterating the native canvas-texture be- 
neath the English paint and varnish, is worthy 
of nobler work. The Englishman whose reli- 
gion is ‘* British interests,’’ and the club-man 
and naval officer who enjoys ventriloquizing 
his opinions, is manifest in every chapter. We 
should mark paragraphs on pp. 23 and 29 as 
strong evidences of this. The ‘‘ editor ’’ has 
evidently seen Japan from the deck of a man- 
of-war, and probably picked up many notions 
about the Japanese, so that he is well able to 
compare, for example, the uses of the pocket- 
handkerchief and the nose-paper on different 
sides of the Pacific. Every Japanese fami- 
liar with the facts knows that ‘‘our three 
hundred feudal nobles in 1869"' did not 
spontaneously (p. 252) relinquish their ‘* fiefs, 
feudal power, and military splendor,’’ but 
that the stronger compelled the weaker to 
do so. The few men of personal importance 
gave the many figure-heads to understand that 
blood and destruction awaited them unless they 
at once complied with the orders given in the 
Emperor’s name. Very properly the ‘* edi- 
tor ’’ brings his chapters to an end after liken- 
ing the Japanese to the French mind in love of 
ideas, and making a complimentary reference 
to Thomas Carlyle. The true author of these 
essays has given us, under the thin disguise of 
letters labelled Japanese—which are Japanese 
in the same sense as are Sullivan's music and 
opera singers—an interesting contribution to 
the discussion of thesubject of Japan's attempt 
to appropriate Western civilization. Even in 
their earnest search for religion, for the basis 
of morality, for the best government, the 
people of Japan are worthy of all sympathy. 
And this quality the editor shows commend- 
ably, despite the catch-penny title of his book. 





Selected Fragments of Roman Poetry from the 
Earliest Times of the Republic to the Augus- 
tan Age. Edited by W. W. Merry, D.D. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1891. 


| It was a good idea of Dr. Merry’s to give in a 
| convenient form a representative selection from 
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the fragments of Roman epic, dramatic, and 
satiric poetry. To most men, Latin epic poetry 
means Vergil, satire means Horace and Juve 
nal, with sometimes Persius, while Roman dra 
ma is utterly unknown. For of course in Plau 
tus and Terence there is hardly anything Ro 
man except their mere language. The fact is, 
we know nothing of real Roman drama except 
what we can learn from the remains of the 
tragedies, praetexta, and togatea, written by 
such men as Livius, Ennius, Nevius, Pacu 
vius, and Afranius. Nor can one understand 
the growth and thoroughly appreciate the per 
fection of the later epic and satire without hav 
ing studied the fragments of the earlier writers 
in the same kinds of poetry. Of course, 
rial for such study has not been wanting, but 
it has been scattered about 
and these have generally been too lange or too 
difficult for the beginner. Dr. Merry’s col 
lection is therefore welcome, and will doubtless 
be more useful than his modesty allows him to 
hope. Weare more than glad to forgive him 
for attempting nothing himself in the lines of 
textual criticism and metrical arrangement, 
since he offers English readers the results of the 
work of such scholars as Ribbeck, Vahlen, 
Baehrens, Riese, and L. Miller 

The book contains selections from about forty 
well formule, the 
Scipio epitaphs, and popular songs. Some of 
these poets we have already mentioned. Among 
others are Turpilius, Accius, Lucilius, the two 
Varros, Cicero, and Cinna. A brief wori of 
introduction might have been said about each 
of them—at least their dates should have been 
given—but the notes are 
ry of the contents of the 
explanation of a few the more difficult 
terms. On the whole, the 
more notes everywhere than Dr. Merry gives 
him—notes like those in Allen's admirable eti 
tion of the ‘ Remnants of Early Latin.’ Most 
valuable, however, are the suggestions about 
the plots of the lost plays of which we have 
fragments. In the ordinary editions only the 
bare Latin is provided, and the task of making 
sense and connection is worse than a Chinese 
puzzle. It is good to find that at last some 
praise is accorded in an English book to the 
work which Cicero did in poetry. Ridiculed 
as his muse has been, its productions yet show 
a real advance in the matter of form, if not in 
thought. Lucretius and Catullus are not the 
only stations in the long journey from Ennius 
to Vergil, and hexameters like those which 
Cicero and a few others have left behind them 
mark the stages of development which resulted 
finally in the ‘A®neid.’ The perfection of the 
Vergilian form can no more be appreciated by 
one who has not studied the earlier hexameters 
than can the lyric metres of Horace by one who 
knows nothing of their Greek models. 
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We have noticed a few misprints here and 
there, such as the references to Terentius 
Scaurus and to Festus on the first page, and 
on page 16 Menippae for Menippeae. Of er- 
rors may be noted immulgens for inmulgens(p. 
13), as well as nefrens for nefrendes. In a 
revision it would be well for the editor to con- 
sult both here and elsewhere De Ponor’s Fes- 
tus. Thestatement (p. 2) ‘rue=ruinam,’ with 
‘lue=luem’ preceding it, is misleading. The 
metre in the quotation from Nevius on page 23 
requires utrubi, not uterubi, and the former is 
what Charisius gives in the place cited. It is 
perhaps trusting one’s authorities too far when 
a line quoted as a senarius by Gellius is printed 
as a saturnian by Dr. Merry (p. 4), following 
without a word of warning the wholesale rear- 
rangement of Baehrens. Still, all these are tri- 
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fling blots, easily removed, on what promises to 
be a useful handbook. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Co., 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 


Receipts in year 1891 (Premiums and Interest), ..............0eceee eee eee $399,786 29 
Disbursements SE ie Rae ERS Kok OURS a LAE ON oho OR b's Arwen kink ov5 Seis 290,216 66 
Assets, January 1, SR cine eu segk Went CCiAD News 6 obs ees Reis Niece n ee $2,233,994 91 
Liabilities ee his aa ary ek 30 stra ain'¢ ae Wks oa brW Ok WW OR ie aioe es 1,727,311 56 

Surplus to Policy-holders by Conn. and Mass. Standard.............. $506,683 35 





T. W. RUSSELL, President. 


F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 








"The Library of American Literature zt! 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I~ 











Houghton, Mifiin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


Mark ophins. 


Vol. 4 of American Religious Lead- 
ers. By FRANKLIN CARTER, President of 
Williams College. 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting biography of one of the 


strongest and noblest "Teders in American 
thought and life. 


William Gilmore 


Simms. 


Vol. 12 of American Men of Letters. 
By WituiaM P. TRENT, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of the 
South. With a portrait. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy. 


By Dr. JosiAn Roycr, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and author of ‘‘ The Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy,’’ etc. 8vo, $2.50. 

A book of very great value, containing care- 
ful studies of some of the more important 
problems of modern thought, and discussing 
the views held by Spinoza, Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer. 


Miss Welton. 


A Novel by CorNneLiA WarreEN. 

16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Wilton was an American girl, who 
studied and travelled in Europe, then returned 
to America for her romance. In characters, 
plot, incidents, and tone, Miss Warren’s novel 
is one of more than ordinary excellence. 


Poems. 


By MAvurRIcE THompson, author 
of ‘‘ Songs of Fair Weather.’? Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Mr. Thompson includes in this handsome 
book the ‘‘Songs of Fair Weather,’’ adding 
poems written since the ‘‘Songs’’ appeared. 
His poems are so well equipped with the im- 
aginativeness, fancy, and lyrical quality which 
all poems should have, that lovers of poetry 
will welcome and cherish this handsome library 
volume. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 








PIANOFORTES, 


UNEQUALLED IN 


TONE, TOUCH. WORKMANSHIP, 
Rosny DURABILITY. 


New York. 
22 and one. E. shaltimore St. 148 65th ‘Ave.. near 20th St. 
aahington, 817 Market Space. 





